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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~>—_ 


HE recommendations of the Powers in favour of Armenia 
are still officially kept secret ; but an account of them has 
oozed out in so many ways that it is probably accurate. The 
Turkish Government is requested to appoint a High Com- 
missioner who shall not be a European, but who shall be 
approved by the Powers, to watch over the administration of 
Armenia and secure justice. He shall supervise the appoint- 
ment of fit and competent Governors in the districts, one- 
third of whom shall be Christians, and who shall be supported 
by a mixed gendarmerie of Christians and Mahommedans. 
A mixed Commission sitting at Constantinople shall watch 
over the application of reforms, and generally the Powers 
shall observe and control all that takes place in Armenia. 
This, if correctly described, is a most lame and impotent 
conclusion, obviously arrived at by a compromise among 
the Powers, and affording no security to the wretched 
provincials whose actual Governors will still be Pashas 
dependent for promotion upon Constantinople. There will 
probably be fewer massacres in Armenia, but the daily 
tyranny, which renders life so intolerable to Christians under 
Turkish rule, will continue as horrible as ever. All witnesses 
who have testified to the cruelties will be persecuted to the 
death; and every failure to pay taxes will be an excuse for 
quartering troops upon the villagers, whose business it will be 
to secure submission by continuous outrage. The recommen- 
dations are an affront to common-sense, and prove that the 
Governments have been anxious to evade, rather than satisfy, 
the consciences of Western humanity. They will amply 
justify the Armenians in insurrection; and in an appeal to 
the only Power which, by occupying Armenia, can secure the 
final release of the people from their oppressors. The weak- 
ness of Lord Rosebery’s Government has, in fact, handed 
over Armenia to Russia; precisely the result which it was 
desirable to avoid. 











The efforts of the German Government to obtain more 
power to punish incitements to Anarchism, Socialism, mutiny, 
and irreligion, have ended in total defeat. Practically all 
parties disliked them, all believing that the Courts and 
police could and would use them as defences of repressive 
government. Even the Conservatives were afraid of the 
Bills; and the Roman Catholics refused to support them 
unless their own special dogmas were protected from attack. 
It was thought that the clause punishing attempts to tamper 
with the soldiery, would certainly pass; but it was cut out, 
and then the Government virtually abandoned the Bills, 
which were, on Saturday, rejected clause by clause without 
debate. The Emperor, it is said, is not greatly moved; and 
a Dissolution is impossible, as the electors are more opposed 
to the measures than the representatives; but we would not 
give much for the Chancellor’s continued tenure of office. 
Emperors like agents who succeed, and Prince Hohenlohe, 








though an able administrator, has clearly no idea how to 
manage Parliaments. As we have explained elsewhere, the 
result to the Emperor from the mutinous tone of the Reichs- 
tag is probably more embarrassing than as yet appears. He 
must find a Parliamentary agent, and trust him a good deal, 
and that involves a surrender of some personal power. 


The Government majority, when the Parnellites vote 
against them, is now reduced to 10; and, of course, there are 
any amount of rumours. It is said that the Local Veto Bill 
will be dropped, that the resolution against the House of 
Lords will be speedily proposed, and that there will then be a 
Dissolution. It is also said that the disputes in the Cabinet 
are bitter; that Sir William Harcourt is fuming, and that the 
Ministry may on any given day advise a Dissolution, on the 
ground that this Parliament is impracticable. We believe 
none of these rnmours. The majority, of course, is too small 
for safety, the Government existing, in fact, only on 
sufferance ; but we believe still that its present object is to 
keep Tories out, and that it will go on until it is beaten on a 
division. The Unionists are not in a hurry, for they want to 
see some Irish Land Bill passed, and the business of supply 
advanced at least a little. Any accident, however, may, in the 
present position of affairs, bring about a catastrophe; and all 
Unionists in the country should be ready. 


The result of the Walworth Election on Tuesday was a 
very great gain for the Unionists. Mr. Saunders, whose death 
caused the vacancy, was a Home-ruler, and in 1892 he won his 
election by 296 votes (for Mr. Saunders, 2,514; for Mr. Isaacs, 
the Conservative, 2,218). On Tuesday the Conservative, Mr. 
Bailey, obtained a majority of 571 over the Gladstonian 
candidate, Colonel Reade (Mr. Bailey, 2,676; Colonel Reade, 
2,105); and a majority of 224 over Colonel Reade and the 
Socialist candidate, Mr. Lansbury, put together, Mr. Lansbury 
polling only 347 votes. This showed a very remarkable change 
in the political feeling of one of the poorest constituencies in the 
East of London, and is said to have been due to the determina- 
tion of the poorest part of theconstituency—the costermongers 
—to show their dislike of the present Administration. The 
election shows an improvement not only on 1892 but on 1886, 
when the Conservative, Mr. Isaacs, won by only 235 votes. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the more exclusively the 
constituency may consist of the poorest class, the more eager 
it will be to upset things as they are. Things as they are, 
are often dearer to those who have little, than they are to 
those who have much. 


But besides the seat gained in Walworth, the Unionist 
party has retained the seat in West Dorset, vacated by the 
death of Mr. Farquharson, by a greatly increased majority, 
though Mr. Homer, the opponent of the Unionist candidate, 
was not exactly a Gladstonian, but rather an independent 
farmer candidate who undertook to represent the farmers’ 
interest chiefly, and cared little about Home-rule. Colonel 
Williams, the successful Conservative, polled 3,538 votes, 
against 2,325 given to Mr. Homer,—majority, 1,213. In 1892, 
Mr. Farquharson had a majority of only 886 over the Glad- 
stonian candidate; and even in 1886, he had a majority of 
only 1,205, or 8 less than Colonel Williams on this occasion. 
These results are very ominous of the coming defeat of the 
Gladstonians at the General Election. The Westminster Gazette 
attempts to get over the figures by taking all the by-elections 
from 1892 onwards, and not only from the date of Lord Rose- 
bery’s accession to power and his announcement of a campaign 
against the House of Lords. But that was the turning-point. 


Mr. Gladstone retained his influence over the whole party of his 
followers up to the time of his resignation, and for aught 
we know,—though we doubt it,—might possibly have carried 
them with him into the war on the House of Lords. 
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But undoubtedly Lord Rosebery failed completely to inspire 
the constituencies with confidence, and from the period of the 
Bradford speech, the tide turned, and is now running strongly 
against him. It is no use counting in the elections which 
preceded Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, if we want to measure 
the feeling of the country about the new policy. 


On Monday the claim of Lord Selborne to continue to hold 
his seat in the Commons after his succession to his father’s 
honours, was raised by Mr. Labouchere calling attention to 
the presence of a Member who had become a Peer of the 
realm, and asking the Speaker whether he had any right 
to be within the bar. The Speaker thereon asked Lord 
Wolmer certain formal questions as to his position, and 
received as answers: “I am not a Lord of Parliament, 
but I am a Peer of the realm,” and “I have not applied 
for the writ of summons, and it is not my intention at 
present so to apply until the House has considered whether 
I am still a duly elected representative of West Edinburgh.” 
The Speaker then asked Lord Selborne to withdraw below 
the bar. It might have been imagined that the House, being 
a business assembly, would thereupon have considered the 
plain question, “ Does the succession to a peerage vacate a seat 
even if the writ of summons is not issued ?” and have acted at 
once according to the decision. It was particularly easy for 
them to do so, as they had a Committee already inquiring into 
the whole subject of how seats are vacated, and might have 
easily ordered that Committee to report at once on this part of 
their reference. Instead, the House of Commons wandered 
for two days in a maze of constitutional pedantry highly 
charged with ill-temper, and ended by most absurdly appoint- 
ing a new Committee to inquire if Lord Wolmer has, since 
his election, succeeded to the Earldom of Selborne,—a per- 
fectly futile question which, when answered, leaves things 
exactly where they were. 


The debate of Monday was chiefly noticeable for a curious 
outburst of temper on the part of Sir William Harcourt, who 
was in his most pedagogic vein. Wednesday’s debate, however, 
was marked by an extraordinarily clear and forcible speech from 
Mr. Chamberlain,—a speech which showed that he at any rate 
did not suffer from the obliquity of intellectual vision which 
affected most of the House of Commons. He could not have 
put the technical arguments better if he had been a trained 
lawyer ; while as regards the wider aspects of the case he was 
no less happy. His main contention was :—Let us first find out 
the exact legal position, and then, having reached sure ground, 
let us argue out the question of expediency. Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed his personal belief that the House would not allow 
men to occupy the optional position in which Lord Selborne 
claims to stand. “ But,” he went on, “ do not let our feelings on 
that point prejudice our judgment ona question of fact. Let us 
first decide whether a Member is in this position or not.” The 
House, however, was in no mood to listen to reason. It wasin 
a perfect frenzy of angry suspicion, and like nothing so much 
as the servants’ hall, surprised by a proposal of some of the up- 
stairs folk to pass their evenings inthekitchen. The “impudent 
thing, what does he want to come poking his nosein here when 
he belongs somewhere else?” That was the temper of the 
Commons, and it was expressed in a speech from Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who displayed a curious want of ability to grasp 
the subject of discussion and a certain acid wrong-headedness 
which was positively bewildering. No doubt the whole thing 
is a farce, but the farce consists in the House of Commons 
addressing themselves to the discussion of a not very im- 
portant, but strictly legal, point, in the spirit in which a set 
of rooks mob a bird which has lost its tail-feathers, or which 
from some other cause they consider has no right to remain 
in their community. 


No further news has been received from Japan, but three 
doubtful points have become clear. The Japanese are only 
to retire gradually from Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei; the 
French have pledged themselves to provide the money 
necessary for the Chinese indemnity; and the Russians are 
entirely discontented. Their Press declares that the 
Siberian Railway cannot be made successful unless they 
obtain the Protectorate of Corea, and threaten, if Japan 
resists, to consider her “unfriendly.” The statement as to 


the railway is correct, though it is no justification for war; 


——______. 
remain, opponents. That will mean war in the end; but we 
should not be surprised to see Russia try to persuade Spain to 
sell the Philippines to Japan. That prize would be more 
valuable to the Japanese than even Corea, and Russia might 
then, partly by menace and partly by agreement, acquire 
her road to Port Lazareff. Spain, however, dislikes sales of 
territory, and the Japanese will certainly not surrender Corea 
merely on demand. The suggestion of a contemporary that 
Russia might buy the Philippines for herself, is not well con. 
sidered. Russia wants a port in communication by land with 
the centres of her power, not stations which could be rein. 
forced only by sea. 


The Government of the Transvaal is again in a position of 
difficulty. Magato, the paramount chief of their north-east 
territory, has dismissed the Dutch Commissioner, and virtually 
declared war. He can dispose, it is believed, of twelve 
thousand good soldiers, who are well organised, and armed 
with the best rifles, obtained from the Portuguese. Genera} 
Joubert has accordingly called out a levy of the Boers, 
and is offering to engage white volunteers. It is probable 
that he will secure the force he wants without applying the 
conscription to British settlers; but a great native wai 
against the Dutch is always formidable to South Africa. 
They do not win so completely as we do, probably because 
their native enemies hate them more, and if they were 
defeated, as they were by Cetewayo, there would be serious 
complications. The white men, of whatever race, will never 
consent to a native victory. The Republic, however, is rich, 
and in spite of the difficulties of the Zoutspansberg range, wili 
probably secure force enough to coerce any native tri lé 
all the native tribes could combine, they might still drive the 
white man into the sea, but they have too many hatreds and 
jealousies of one another. Magato’s grievance is not men- 
tioned in the telegrams, nor is the character of his defences. 


Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Chancellor, has fallen, after a 
reign of fourteen years, during which he has in foreign affairs 
never made a serious blunder. This is acknowledged even by 
his enemies, and his overthrow is due entirely to his cleri- 
calism. The Hungarians, who are just now in a fever of 
anti-clerical suspicion, insisted through their Premier, Baron 
Banffy, that the Papal Nuncio should be censured for 
interfering in their affairs; and when Count Kalnoky replied 
that, as agent of a spiritual Power acknowledged by Hungary, 
he had a right of interference, they threatened to direct their 
Delegates to stop the supplies for the common Monarchy. 
The Emperor, therefore, thought it wise to let Count Kalnoky 
go; and the Hungarians are tranquillised. The new 
Chancellor will, it is believed, be Count Goluchowski, a 
Polish noble of great wealth, trained in diplomacy, whose 
wife was a Princess Murat. He is reported to be able and 
accomplished; but he is as yet entirely unknown to the 
European world; and he may, as a Pole, be distrusted in 
St. Petersburg. 


The extraordinary antipatby to the Jews which stil} 
prevails in Austria-Hungary has come out strongly this 
week. In Hungary it is confined to the lowest class, who 
do not vote, and the nobles, but the middle-class are powerless 
to remove disabilities. The Magnates have actually rejected 
a Bill making it lawful to becomeaconvert to Judaism. They 
know perfectly well that the only Christian applicants for 
admission to the Synagogue would be members of Jewish 
families who had professed Catholicism; but that only made 
them the more determined, as such persons would ke 
“relapsed” heretics. In Vienna, again, which owes every- 
thing to Jews and in which Jews are unusually numerous, the 
Anti-Semites have made an agreement with the clericals, have 
mastered the Municipality, and have elected a Burgomaster of 
their party. The feeling against Jews is nearlyas strong in 
Germany, but it is there created by jealousy of their success, 
whereas in Austria-Hungary it seems to be hased principally 
upon the old theological hatred. In both countries the 
Government tolerates, if it does yet share, the popular 
prejudice, and in both the Treasury has perpetually to apply 
for Jewish aid. 

M. Ribot’s sketch of the French Budget is mogt unsatisfac- 


tory. The revenue of 1896 is estimated at the enormous 
figure of £135,000,000, but even this leaves a eficiency of 
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on debt of all kinds absorbs within a fraction of sixty millions 
(1,495,000 000 fr.), and the Army and Navy £36,000,000 more, 
settee less than £40,000,000 for all remaining expenses, 
including the immense bureaucracy, Pablic Works, and 
Education. M. Ribot therefore proposes a number of small 
taxes on the well-to-do, of which the principal are a new 
Succession-daty, a new Stamp-duty on foreign shares held in 
France, a tax on carriages and servants, and a modification 
in the Spirit-duties. The Servant-tax will, it is said, cause 
great irritation, but almost anything will be borne if the 
alternative is the detested Income-tax. 


The Irish Members are not going to let the statue of 
Oromwell go through without opposition. On Tuesday Mr. 
Gayden significantly asked whether the cost of erection 
eould be derived from Irish as well as English taxes. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Nationalists should take this 
fine. Cromwell is to be commemorated as a great historical 
figure, just as Grattan was, and no one is committed to 
admiration of him by allowing him a statue. It is childish 
to try to spite the dead Cromwell by pretending that he 
qas unworthy of a statue. We hear with the utmost pleasure 
¢hat Mr. Thorneycroft is to be the sculptor intrusted with 
the execution of the statue. The work could not possibly be 
in better hands. We hope, however, that the decision will be 
for an equestrian statue,—with, of course, an outdoor site. 
An equestrian statue, when appropriate, is doubly effective, 
and in Cromwell’s case nothing could be more appropriate. 
The soldiers who “turned the tide of battle on Marston 
Moor” were dragoons. Cromwell seems most himself when 
considered as the leader of the Ironsides. It was of them he 
said, with such pathetic pride, “ They were a lovely company. 
Truly, they were never beaten.’ 


On Wednesday a meeting of the Women’s Employment 
Defence Association was held at Mrs. Courtney’s, to discuss 
the bearing of the new Factory Act on the condition of work- 
ing women. The discussion, which was opened by Miss Flora 
Shaw, was a very usefal one, and showed that under the present 
Bill there would be the most serious risk of excluding women 
from many trades in which they now find employment. The 
results, moral and economic, of thus making it harder for 
women to earn their own living need not be emphasised. In 
the course of a very able speech, Mrs. Fawcett told a truly 
excellent story. She once accompanied some female chain- 
workers on a deputation to Mr. Matthews, then Home Secre- 
tary. In the course of the interview, Mr. Matthews had con- 
stantly to stop and ask the meaning of the technical terms 
freely used by the chainworkers. As the deputation was 
going downstairs, Mrs. Fawcett heard one of the women say 
to another, not in contempt, but in a tone of the kindliest 
pity, “Poor gentleman! it be hard for him to have to make 
the law without knowing nothin’ about it.” 


The Committee on the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill made a modicum of progress on Monday and Tuesday, 
but the debate on it in the Upper House of Convocation was 
much more important, as the new Bishop of Hereford (Dr. 
Percival) delivered a very candid and important speech in 
defence of the Bill, which was the subject of almost every 
subsequent speech. With regard to Disestablishment, he 
treated the majority of 31 to 3 Members in the House of 
Commons as decisive of the will of the Welsh people, and he 
treated the history, language, and literature of Wales as 
sufficient to show that Wales is a separate national entity 
entitled to pronounce separately for itself on such a question. 
But he disapproved the Bill on two important points. He 
wished to put back the epoch at which to begin reckoning 
the private endowments, from 1703 to the date of the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity (1662), and more important still, he 
wished to have the earlier endowments divided between the 
Church and the various Dissenting sects; in short, he advo- 
cated concurrent endowment, for which there is no chance 
whatever. This was insisted on by those who replied to him, 
while the Archbishop of Canterbury especially insisted that 
the dream of restoring social harmony in Wales by Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment was utterly baseless, seeing that 
in Ireland the Act for Disestablishing and Disendowing the 
Irish Church had utterly failed in fulfilling any hope of this 


more plausibility than the argument for its expediency as a 
mode of reconciling the Churchmen to the Dissenters. 


Mr. Balfour is certainly the one great politician of our day 
who can make almost any subject he touches interesting ; and 
on Wednesday he made a most interesting speech on the debt 
which the general public owe to the medical profession for the 
great advances it has recently made in relieving the sufferings 
and extending the span of human life. He quoted a friend’s 
opinion that, with the new light which medical science ig 
gaining on the causes of disease, and the best modes of 
relieving it, it might be possible before long to extend the 
average length of human life to one hundred and twenty 
years ; but he said that for himself he thought that to prolong 
a crippled and suffering life is much less the true object of 
medicine, than to render the life we may all hope to live 
really useful and effectual, by relieving it of all disabling 
and paralysing conditions. Doubtless, that is the most 
attractive of all the undertakings of medical men; but 
surely the last way to accomplish it, is to depreciate the 
duty of prolonging life,—even a suffering life,—wherever it 
is possible to do so. We do not know any change which 
would be more revolutionary, more fatal to medical men’s 
influence, than one that liberated them from that great duty, 
and gave them the sanction of public opinion for trifling 
with life itself in the speculative use of kill-or-cure remedies. 
Any change in the appreciation of the great duty of prce 
longing life, when life can be prolonged, even though it bea 
suffering life, would transform dangerously the whole character 
of the profession, and introduce a kind of gambling into the 
very heart of the most potent of all moral disciplines. 


Mr. Lambert, the Member for South Moulton, on Wednes- 
day moved the second reading of his Bill for improving Jand- 
tenure. Its object is to give more security to farming 
tenants, and it goes very far. The tenant, for instance, 
when departing or dispossessed is to have compensation for 
his “continuous good farming,” though clearly that is implied 
in every letting contract ; he is authorised to make “ improve- 
ments” against his landlord’s will if an arbitrator, whom he 
himself calls in, says the improvement will increase the 
value of the estate; he may lay down permanent pasture 
without consent, and be repaid his expenses; he may crop bis 
land as he pleases, and he may even claim compensation for 
corn consumed on thefarm. The general principle of the Bill 
is, in fact, to fine the landlord heavily because his tenant goes 
away, even if he goes of his own accord, and to supersede 
free contract by a compulsory system of tenant-right. The 
only new privilege given to the landlord is that of demanding 
compensation for bad farming, which is only of value if the 
bad farmer is solvent, and in return the right of distraining 
is abolished. The Bill was sharply criticised, especially by 
Captain Bethell, who showed that a farmer under it might 
turn an arable farm into a dairy-farm without consent; but 
was supported by the Minister of Agriculture “in principle,” 
and the second reading was carried by a vote of 218 to 189. 


The Bishops in Convocation had a debate on Thursday on 
the scandal of the celebration in church of the marriage of a 
guilty divorcé, which took place recently at St. Mark’s, North 
Audley Street, and there appears to have been complete 
unanimity on the point that the Church should not be 
required to give its sanction to such a marriage, which, if the 
State thinks it a desirable concession to the “hardness of 
men’s hearts,” ought to be celebrated by a Registrar, but not 
to receive the sanction of a Church whose head has distinctly 
described such a remarriage as an act of adultery. The 
Bishop of London was careful to say that he did not com- 
plain of the Church’s being asked to remarry the innocent 
party to a divorce suit, but that he did regard it as a very 
grave evil that the Church should lend herself to the conse- 
cration of the marriage of the guilty party, especially when 
there was no proof that the guilty party repented his offence. 
We think he might safely have gone further, and asked that 
the Church should not be required to sanction such a person’s 
remarriage at all during the lifetime of the woman from 
whom, for his own offence, he had been divorced. The 
Registry Office is surely good enough for one in his position, 
and even for any one who chooses to take him for a husband. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ea SST 
THE TWO ELECTIONS. 


HE Walworth and West Dorset Elections confirm in 
every respect the confident impression we have 
formed, that a wave of Conservatism is passing over the 
whole people, alike in the counties and the towns. For 
a metropolitan constituency we could hardly have had a 
more instructive one than that at Walworth. It is in 
the East of London. There is a considerable body of 
costermongers in the constituency, on whom the Daily 
News appears to look down, and whose leaders wished 
them to vote for the Gladstonians. But the costermongers 
would not follow their leaders, and the constituency has 
turned round from its somewhat hesitating adhesion to 
Mr. Gladstone in 1892 to a more decided adhesion to the 
Unionist party in 1895. We hope that the lesson may not 
be lost on the Gladstonians, and that it will teach them 
not to be so very anxious to increase the power of the resi- 
dent occupiers as distinguished from that of the freeholders 
who come from a distance. We believe that the election was 
carried by the impatience of the costermongers of this 
helpless revolutionary Government. And if the outside 
voters had been even less weighty instead of more weighty 
in the constituency, the Unionist feeling might only have 
been still more strongly marked. We have contended 
for many years that the attempt to alter the relative 
weight of parties on the assumption that the resi- 
dent householder is always more Radical than the free- 
hold voter, is a mistaken one. If the momentary wave 
of feeling is Radical, then no doubt the resident voters 
will probably show it in greater strength than the plural 
voters. But if the momentary wave of feeling is Conser- 
vative, then the resident voters will show it as strongly 
or perhaps even more strongly than the outvoters, who 
will hardly take the same pains to express their feeling. 
Abolish every plural vote to-morrow, and the effect, we 
believe, would be almost nil on the General Election, and 
might very possibly be favourable to the Unionist party. It 
is a total illusion that the poorest part of the population 
is always more revolutionary than the class which possesses 
property. The effect of excluding all proprietary votes is 
to increase the vehemence of the feeling of the hour, rather 
than to increase the strength of any particular party. 
The wave of Conservatism affects the masses at least as 
much as, probably even more than, it affects the pro- 
pertied classes. The poorest class is even more sensitive 
to the political emotion of the day than the semi-inde- 
pendent class, chiefly because the latter is not so closely 
identified with the place to be represented as the former. 
You may increase the swing of the pendulum by extin- 
guishing all outside voting, whether it be towards the side 
of change or towards the side of resistance to change, but 
you will increase it quite as much on the side of tem- 
porary Conservative feeling as you will on the side of 
temporary Radical feeling. The masses may be somewhat 
more easily moved by the wave of popular feeling, but 
they are not at all more easily moved by it when it is 
impatient of the established order than when it is im- 
patient of the barren promises of the party of innovation. 
The influence of property is rather regulative than 
merely Conservative. It increases the stability, or rather, 
diminishes the instability, of the popular balance, rather 
than swells the vote on either side. 

The election in West Dorset, where the Conserva- 
tive majority is much greater than in 1892, and even 
rather greater than in 1886, is still more impressive as 
showing that Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the helm has 
greatly diminished the eagerness of the rural voters to 
support the present Government in the carrying out 
of the Newcastle programme. While he was at the 
head of affairs, the new voters, who were quite 
aware that they owed the franchise to him, and who 
had the greatest confidence in his age and experience, 
did all in their power to strengthen his hands. But now 
that the magic of his name has ceased to influence them, 
they have begun to share the general dissatisfaction of the 
country with this Government of large promises and small 
performances. The attack on the House of Lords has not 
prospered, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s legacy of his political 
influence in favour of such a movement. The people do 
not like to see all the great historic features of their 





country threatened at once with erasure. And to supple. 
ment a movement against the Union, and against the 
National Church Establishment, with a movement against 
the House of Lords, seems to them like sweeping awa 
all the familiar objects of political interest at cnc fel 
swoop. The Newcastle programme was revolutio 
enough; but when the Newcastle programme was eked 
out by the Leeds programme, popular Conservatism 
shrank from the enterprise, and ss the very popular 
local candidate in East Leeds itself could be found 
willing to endorse it. The people know that the 
House of Lords is by no means disposed to stand out 
against all the people’s wishes, if these popular wishes are 
strongly expressed. But the popular wishes of the last 
few years have not been strongly expressed, indeed ve 
weakly expressed, and the people have become more and 
more doubtful of their own mind since they have been 
asked to erase one feature after another of the national 
life in order to please the party that is greedy of change. 
Now at last they are putting their foot down against the 
growing exactingness of the innovators. When the cat ig 
asked to attack the rat that ate the malt in the house 
that Jack built, the people may acquiesce, but when it 
becomes necessary to invite the dog to worry the cat, and 
the stick to beat the dog, and the fire to burn the stick, 
for the purpose of getting this long succession of causes 
into working order, the English people get impatient 
and think that something is wrong in the policy which 
demands so laborious and interminable a series of small 
expedients, to work it out. The necessity for the ex. 
traneous Leeds programme gave the final coup de grdce to 
the Newcastle programme, which had so long barred the 
way by its unwieldy bulk. 

That the Unionists will get a large majority at the 
General Election we feel no doubt atall. East Bristol, 
East Leeds, and Ipswich count for nothing against such a 
series of omens as we have had of Conservative feeling in 
Scotland, in the North of England, in the Midlands, in 
East Anglia, in London, and in the South of England, 
on the other side. The people are tired of a Govern. 
ment which began with a small majority and a very 
revolutionary programme, and has been losing ground 
steadily ever since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. The 
really difficult and interesting question is, how long the 
Conservative wave of feeling will last. And that must 
depend on the character of the next Unionist Government. 
If it is as exclusively Conservative as the Gladstonian 
Government has been exclusively revolutionary, it will not 
last long. Even the middle-classes who governed us be- 
tween 1832 and 1867, would not stand a Government that 
did not know how to combine Liberalism with Conserva- 
tism. They turned out Lord Melbourne and welcomed 
Sir Robert Peel, because the Whigs showed themselves 
blundering economists and bad financiers. Ultimately, 
they preferred Lord Palmerston to Lord Russell because 
he knew better how to combine wholesome change with a 
deep Conservative bias. Now that the transient Radicalism 

f the household suffrage enthusiasm has spent itself, and 
that the new voters are beginning to feel their responsi- 
bility for the historical development of the English 
people, we believe that we shall find evidence of a similar 
preference for wise but very cautious change. If the next 
Unionist Government proceeds on the lines of the last, 
and allows as much influence as it did then to all reason- 
able concessions to popular feeling, we shall, we think, 
find the Conservative wave of emotion to be durable as 
well as cordial. Butif the blind and shortsighted jealousy 
of the Liberal Unionists of which the Standard, untrue 
to its traditions, is making itself the unwise organ, is to 
gain any ascendency over the Conservative party, we shall 
soon see the beginning of a reaction. England is either 
Liberal-Conservative or Conservative-Liberal, but it will 
never again be reactionary. And this childish petulance 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s influence with the Conservative 
party is far the worst symptom we can discern for the 
durability of the new wave of feeling. We do not 
believe that petulance to be at all deeply rooted in the 
Conservative party. But nothing is more difficult than 
the discrimination of the shades of popular feeling, and 
if the Unionist leaders do not take great care to eschew 
extreme counsels, we shall soon find the Conservative wave 
of feeling ebbing away as fast as the Liberal feeling has 
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ebbed away under the unfortunate policy of concession to 
the Irish revolutionists. The attempt to denationalise 
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been a fatal blunder. But the attempt at 
England. bay land will be a still more fatal blunder, if 
the 


Conservatives should think themselves strong enough 
to inaugurate it. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S DEFEAT. 

HE real importance of the recent votes in the German 
Parliament rejecting great Bills proposed by the 

rial Government, consists in this, that the Emperor 

-. no longer accepted as the leader of the people in 
domestic affairs. His position, it must be remembered, is 
pot that of a constitutional Sovereign, as we in England 
understand it, but rather what that of an American 
President would be if he were not bound to vacate office. 
William II. appoints his own Ministers; they are 
responsible to him only; and if they are defeated in 
Parliament, he is not bound to remove them, though he 
occasionally does it, not out of deference to Parliament, 
put as a punishment to themselves for failure. No defeat, 
therefore, shakes his position as supreme head of the 
Executive, nor can Parliament directly order him to 
modify his plans. The revenue is raised until the taxes 
are repealed, a change which requires his consent; and he 
can go on, therefore, unless he wants fresh money, in calm 
disregard of his Parliaments displeasure, as indeed he is 
doing just now. In ordinary times, and with a different 
Sovereign, the prerogative would be sufficient for any- 
thing; and a deadlock between Monarch and people 
might continue for twenty years without greatly im- 
peding the machine. William II., however, desires to 
be more than a mere Sovereign; he wishes actually to 
rule, to be his own Prime Minister, to propose new things, 
and to carry out large schemes of internal policy. To 
occupy this immense position successfully, he must have 
the support either of the representatives or of the people 
who elect them; and hitherto he has had it. The people 
authorised him to carry his half-Socialist laws for pro- 
tecting workmen against accident and old age; they 
backed him when he made his immense demand for every 
healthy lad in Germany as a conscript; they sanctioned 
all his Free-trade Treaties, although they were savagely 
opposed by the strongest single party in the State; and 
they have allowed him to manage foreign affairs, as in the 
great Zanzibar arrangement, practically at his own dis- 
cretion. Now, however, they are recoiling from his side. 
His Majesty has wished all along to pay for the great 
addition to his Army by means of indirect taxes, and the 
people will not allow it. They would not, it was recently 
admitted by Prince Hohenlohe, submit to a further tax 
on bread; they have rejected a tax on beer; and they 
flung out on Saturday the only practicable alternative, a 
surcharge on tobacco. The Imperial fiscal policy is, in 
fact, for the time rejected, and the Treasury must 
get along with deficits as it best can, until the Emperor 
has conciliated some great section of the electors,— 
probably the agrarians by a swerve in the direction of 
bimetallism. Then the Emperor has fallen in some degree 
a prey to the hardfisted chiefs of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy,and has made up his mind that the State wants 
further powers for repressing Socialism, sedition, and incite- 
ments to mutiny. Considering the immense powers already 
intrusted to the Government, the Emperor was probably 
mistaken even from the Prussian officials’ point of view, but 
still he ordered great anti-revolutionary Bills to be prepared 
and defended in the House. They would not have been 
unreasonable Bills in a free country, but they contained 
elastic clauses which hard Judges could interpret hardly ; 
and the people felt sure they would be hardly interpreted. 
The people, therefore, rose in protest. Petitions are not 
very common in Germany, but twenty-two thousand 
separate petitions were sent up against these Bills, and not 
one in their favour. The Socialists raved against them ; 
the Liberals declared them fatal; even the Old Conserva- 
tives doubted if they might not be turned into weapons 
against themselves. The Catholics might still have 
accepted the Bills, and with the aid of a faithful remnant 
of Tories have passed them; but they refused to do it 
unless the repressive clauses were applied to attacks on 
religion, on the Catholic mysteries, and on marriage, and 
Germany cried out that free discussion would, under 
their “improvements,” come to an end. Even the 
Government was disinclined to go so far, and at last it 
appeared that the Bills, with the exception of a clause 








punishing incitements to mutiny, had no hearty defenders 
anywhere. The representatives, however, being deter- 
mined to give the Government a check, threw out 
even that clause, and then the Liberal leader, Herr 
Richter, proposed that there should be no more debate. ' 
It was time, he thought, to be done with the pro- 
posals, and accordingly they were voted down clause 
by clause without another word of discussion. The 
treatment of them, in fact, was almost contemptuous; 
but the Government, convinced that the nation as well as 
the representatives were against it, and a little afraid, we 
fancy, of mutiny even in the Federal Council, where the 
Southern representatives had raised difficulties, made no 
further fight, and have, it is believed, decided not to attempt 
a penal dissolution. 


The blow for the Emperor is a bad one. It is perfectly 
true, as we have already pointed out, that his legal 
authority remains unimpaired, that he can retain Prince 
Hohenlohe as the Chanceilor of the Empire, and even 
continue to trust Herr Koller, who told the Reichstag, 
almost in so many words, that it was a law-making 
machine,—that is, only “a body to which the Emperor 
sent down laws to be accepted or rejected.” But 
William II. aspires to a better position than this. He 
wishes to do big things, and to do them he must 
carry a majority of his people at least so far with him 
that they will acquiesce in his proposals. Prussians will 
be horrified by the remark, but there is something of the 
Ceesar in their Sovereign’s attitude,—of the man, that is, 
who, though claiming every power, and especially all 
initiative, still professes to be rather the embodiment of 
the people than their ruler from above. He has suc- 
ceeded several times in that réle, but he has failed this time, 
and the consequences to his authority may be serious in two 
ways. One way is that the confidence in him as Premier 
will be a good deal diminished. An able Premier does 
not propose Bills which a whole people dislike, or suggest 
taxes which are repudiated the moment they are examined. 
This diminution of trust will, to some degree at least, 
daunt both the Emperor and his advisers, while it will 
increase the readiness of his people to criticise all future 
acts. Much of his power depended upon his nearly 
unbroken success, failure rousing in Germany, as else- 
where, that spirit of bitter criticism which is at least as 
common among Germans as any other race. Moreover, 
the incident must bring home to the Emperor a very 
unpleasant conviction, that if he is to keep his as- 
cendency over the public mind, he must share it 
in part at least with somebody else. He cannot go 
down to the Reichstag himself, and persuade its jarring 
groups to give him a majority, and he must there- 
fore find some one who can. He is not bound, as a 
Radical contemporary suggests, to bend to the repre- 
sentatives, and accept a Ministry virtually of their 
election; but he will be compelled to seek a Minister 
who can keep the Reichstag and the Monarch in tolerable 
accord. Prince Bismarck was such a man, and so, ina 
very different way, was Count Caprivi; but Prince 
Hohenlohe is not. He is a great, though worn, 
administrator, but he is clearly not a great Par- 
liamentarian. The Emperor may find a more capable 
man for the special duty; but if he does, it fol- 
lows of necessity that he must trust him with a 
considerable share of power. No mere “ instrument,” 
however able, has ever managed a Chamber well. It is 
not only that no man of that sort ever becomes a great 
orator, but that no man without power can adapt himself 
to a representative body, seize the right moment for 
conciliation or defiance, or make a sudden “ arrangement ” 
which, in the crisis before a division, secures the support 
of the necessary group. The Emperor will not like 
parting with even that much cf power; but it is difficult 
to conceive how he can avoid it. He has, of course, the 
alternative of neglecting Parliament, and going on, in- 
different to its favour or hostility; but if he chooses 
that course, he gives up almost his only chance 
of exercising a great and successful initiative. The 
Emperor is neither required nor besought to find a Mr. 
Gladstone, who would drive him mad in a week ; but.a Sid- 
mouth will not do. He must find a Pitt, and the Pitt 
who will exert his faculties to the full while exercising no 
power, and quell every mutiny without coming visibly tc 
the front, is a kind of man who never existed ; and in the 
present condition of men’s minds is almost unthinkable 
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The Emperor has, in fact, two courses before him,—to 
part with some of his power by relinquishing his position 
as leader, or to part with some of his power in favour of a 
capable colleague. We shall see very soon which course 
his Majesty will choose. 





LORD SELBORNE AND THE COMMONS. 


f¥YYHE House of Commons appear bent on making 

themselves ridiculous over the claim of Lord Sel- 
borne to sit in the Lower House till he has been summoned 
tothe Upper. They seem to regard his action as a piece 
of actual impiety, and talk of him as if he were trying to 
commit an act of gross sacrilege. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, in his most solemn manner, declares, for instance, 
that the claim is preposterous, and Mr. Labouchere tries 
to pour contempt and ridicule on the whole proceeding. 
In a word, the majority of the House seem to regard Lord 
Selborne as a bold, bad man, who is doing something con- 
trary to the moral law, and who ought to be ashamed of 
himself. For the life of us we cannot see it. If there is 
anybody that ought to be ashamed it is the House of 
Commons. They have spent two days arguing round 
and round the subject and doing their very best to 
avoid the clear and plain issue that lies just before 
them. Oddly enough, too, it was an issue which they 
all realised perfectly well last year, and actually set a 
Committee to investigate. Instead, however, of insisting 
on that Committee giving an answer at once to the ques- 
tion it was set to investigate, the Members have pre- 
ferred to talk a lot of random nonsense, and call each other 
names, and generally develop an amount of temper which 
would have been out of proportion even on some great 
political question. 

The issue before the House of Commons is, as regards 
its form, childishly simple. It resolves itself into asking 
two questions, and no more. When the answers to these 
questions are known all difficulty disappears. The two 
questions are :— 

(1.) What circumstances vacate a seat in the House of 
Commons ? 


(2.) Have any of these circumstances occurred in the case of 
the seat held by the present Lord Selborne ? 


If none of the circumstances which are ascertained to 
render a seat vacant have occurred in the case of Lord 
Selborne, then his seat is not vacant. If any of them have 
occurred, then his seat is vacant. That is not law or 
high policy or constitutional etiquette or the custom of 
Parliament, but something much higher and more ele- 
mentary and more essential,—common-sense. This being 
so, the natural thing for the House of Commons to have 
done would have been to declare that they would first 
answer Question 1 [what vacates a seat in the House 
of Commons], and then apply the result to Question 2. 
Did they do that? Not a bit of it. Instead, and in 
spite of the fact that they had already ordered a Com- 
mittee to answer Question 1, they set a perfectly separate 
Committee to answer a totally irrelevant, and, as far as we 
can see, utterly futile question as to whether or not Lord 
Selborne had succeeded to his father’s peerage. What 
earthly need was there for the House of Commons to re- 
solve—* That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
and report whether the Honourable William Waldegrave 
Palmer, commonly called Viscount Wolmer, has since his 
election to this House succeeded to the Earldom of Selborne 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom”? The Committee 
can only report one thing,—namely, that Lord Selborne has 
so succeeded ; but what is the use of ascertaining that 
fact ? Every one knew it and admitted it before; and when 
it is officially ascertained, it is a perfectly worthless fact. 
The House might just as well have appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire and report (1) whether there was really 
such a person as the late Lord Selborne, and (2) whether 
there was such a constituency as West Edinburgh. When 
Sir William Harcourt’s Committee has reported, things 
will be exactly where they were before it delivered itself 
of its futile and irrelevant pronouncement. As we have 
said above, and must keep on saying, what is wanted to 
solve the whole matter is a plain answer to the plain 
question, “ What vacates a seat in the House of 
Commons?”—a question now under consideration by 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, but 
one which it is apparently trying how it can best 
manage not to answer. And here it is worth noting 





that the inability of the Committee to i : 
and speak out is not a little A rue = 
the Committee on vacating seats sat for ni 
year and given no reply? We have no inside ao 
ledge as regards the matter, but, nevertheless, wo will 
hazard a guess. We believe that the reason wh th 
Committee has not reported is in reality this :—I¢ had 
reported, it would have been obliged to make a report 
which did not include as a vacating circumstance the tit 
succession to a peerage,—i.e., to the right to claim a writ 
of summons to the Upper House of Parliament, But the 
chief persons on the Committee on both sides were ye 
anxious (on grounds of public policy, no doubt) that no 
report of that kind should be issued. They do not want 
to say that the ennoblement of blood by its mere Operation 
and without the writ of summons has never been held to 
vacate a seat, for that admits the claim of the eldest song 
Yet this, we take it, is what the Committee would be 
obliged to report if it reported at all. 

Since the House of Commons seems unable to facg 
two plain questions, and answer them fairly and squarely 
we must, though all unwilling to tread on the sacred 
ground of the Parliamentary experts, attempt to give 
some sort of answer ourselves. Let us take Question 1 
—What vacates a seat in the House of Commons? Wa 
hold that four things do :— 

(1.) The appointment to a post of profit under the Crown, 

(2.) Bankruptcy. 

(3.) The receipt of a writ of summons to sit in the other 
House. 

(4.) Death. 


We now ask Question 2,—Have any of these circum. 
stances arisen in Lord Selborne’s case? No. Lord Sel. 
borne, the Member for West Edinburgh, has not accepted 
a post of profit under the Crown. Next, he is not bank. 
rupt. Next, he has not received a writ of summons to sit 
in the Upper House. Finally, Lord Selborne is not dead. 
Lord Selborne, then, has not vacated his seat. Therefore, 
Lord Selborne remains a Member of the House of Commons. 


So far, we have argued the matter on technical grounds, 
We are, however, prepared, on the ground of policy, to go 
much further. We regard the choice of a constituency as 
an imperative mandate. Election by a constituency should 
override all constitutional etiquettes, and should at once 
place the subject of the people’s choice in the people’s 
House. This is the true democratic principle. It is also, 
we venture to think, the safest one, for we do not believe 
that the House of Lords will be bled to death by 
allowing Peers to sit in the Commons. The number 
of Peers who want to sit, and who could find seats, is not 
big enough. Asa rule, the Peers, even if eligible for the 
Commons, would remain in the sweet security of the 
Lords. If however, and when, a Peer is singled out by 
the people to do their business in the Commons, that Peer 
should be permitted to obey the summons, and no argu- 
ments, however strong, should prevail to prevent the 
electors from obtaining the representative of their choice. 





THE ARMENIAN REFORMS. 


C is difficult to speak at all positively upon the value of 

the scheme of reform which has been submitted to 
the Sultan by the Ambassadors of the three Powers, 80 
long as we are ignorant of its exact nature. In matters of 
this kind, distinctions which at first sight may seem little 
more than verbal may turn out to have very serious 
consequences. It is quite on the cards, therefore, that 
the criticisms we propose to offer on the telegrams which 
profess to state the general drift of the scheme, may in 
the end prove wide of the mark. It will naturally be 
asked why, with this possibility in front of us, we should 
offer any criticisms at all. The proposed reforms will, by 
and by, be printed as a Parliamentary paper—white or 
blue, as the case may be—and we have only to wait for 
their appearance in this shape to give our remarks the 
accuracy which, as it is, they necessarily want. Our 
justification for what may seem undue haste is to be 
found in the fact that by the time this certainty, in itself 
so desirable, has been attained, criticism will be of no use. 
The reforms will probably not be made public until they 
have been accepted by the Sultan, and have acquired the 
force, if not taken the form, of a definite Treaty. Then 
criticism will be purely academical. The demands of the 
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will have been made and granted, and journalists, 


Powers nag : - 
. blicin general, will have nothing to do except to 
oo far the acceptance of them meets the case. Those 


who, like ourselves, have formed a clear conception of 
hat is necessary, if the Armenians are to be delivered 
po their present wretched condition, will naturally be 
gowilling to exercise a patience which may defeat its own 
object. They will prefer to speak while the negotiations 
wt beginning, in the hope that what they say may have 
po influence, however small, upon the policy of their own 
Government. The delays incident to all negotiations with 
the Porte may in this respect be beneficial. So many 
counter-proposals are likely to be made that the Powers 
will have time to modify in various ways the demands 
originally , — Concessions = direction may 
anced reater urgency in another. 
* first te suggested by the proposed reforms, as 
they appear in the telegrams of the last three days, 
is that they are very much too detailed. They seem, at 
all events, to amount to a series of instructions to the 
Sultan how he . - i his Christian —— oe 
are told, is laid on the appointment of fit and com- 
be Governors, upon ggg 5 ty me ey the Powers 
hall have a right of veto. en, in order that these fit 
eo competent Governors shall have the assistance of an 
equally fit and competent staff, one-third of the officials 
in the Armenian provinces shall be Christians, and the 
gendarmerie, who will carry out their orders, shall 
be recruited both from Mahommedans and Christians. 
Assize Courts are to be established, and prisons are 
to be inspected, though no particulars are yet given as 
to the composition either of the Courts or of the 
inspecting —e ae ne of _ taxes is 
to be intrusted not to the gendarmes, but to tax- 
gathers appointed by the Communal Councils. This regu- 
lation might, it is obvious, lead to much irregularity in 
the receipts ; but this is guarded against by a provision 
that the inhabitants of ~ ae Fine be ag for 
the total amount. It is difficult to foresee the precise 
extent of this liability, or the nature of the machinery 
by which it would be enforced, though any scheme which 
abolishes the farming of the taxes must be an improve- 
ment on the present system. The heads of the communes 
will have the right to retain out of the taxes a sum 
sufficient for the needs of the local administration. In 
itself, of course, this is a most excellent and reasonable 
arrangement. But it is also one which is likely to lead 
to a good deal of friction between the pce and the 
central authority ; and we cannot but doubt whether the 
position of a head of a commune who proposed to keep 
back more than the Government thought necessary would 
be altogether enjoyable. When so much new machinery 
is weg —— in the provinces, it is only natural that 
some addition should be made to the machinery at 
headquarters. Accordingly, a Commission composed of 
Christians as well as Mahommedans is to sit at Constanti- 
nople and watch over the administration of the Armenian 
vilayets. All these reforms will, of course, take time to 
solids eapervisicn o¢ © igh Ghunsinacens of chow 
nothing is as yet to be learnt beyond the fact that he is 
not to be a European, and that his appointment is to be 
subject to the approval of the three Powers. Finally, the 
Kurds are to be disarmed when their arms are not in use, 
and are thus to be reduced, at intervals, to the level of the 
rmenians, 

The more we look at these proposals, supposing them to 
be accurately described in the telegrams, and supposing 
also that they contain nothing of importance which is not 
pe et = more unsatisfactory they seem to us 

e. e one wheel in the whole machine upon which 
the three Powers can make their influence ctanlivate felt, 
1s the High Commissioner; but though the appointment 
of this great personage is to be subject to the approval of 
the three Powers, we hear nothing as to his removal. He 
18 to remain in office until the reforms are accomplished. 
But how if hig supervision prove languid or partial ? 
The Sultan is not likely to dismiss him for these faults, 
and apparently the Powers will have no right to do so. 
~ Hey can, of course, remonstrate with the Porte on the 
inertness of the High Commissioner, just as, if there were 
no High Commissioner, they might remonstrate with the 


Porte on the inertness of the Governors or of the officials | 
or of the gendarmerie. But the Porte by this time is pretty | 





well used to remonstrances, and Europe generally is 
pretty well used to nothing coming of remonstrances. If 
this weapon is all we have to look to for the execution of 
these reforms, how are we better off than we have been 
under the Treaty of Berlin? ll the rights conferred 
by thatinstrument were not enough to prevent the recent 
massacres. Why should the rights conferred by this new 
instrument, if the method of enforcing them is identical, 
be enough to prevent—we will not say similar massacres, 
for these probably the Porte will for some time to come be 
careful to prevent in its own interest—but that constant 
steady oppression which, if it does not kill, makes life all 
but unendurable ? It may be said, perhaps, that the con- 
sent of the Powers to the appointment of the High Com- 
missioner will be sufficient security against any such 
failure on his part. But it will be very much safer not to 
say this until we know who the High Commissioner is. 
It is true, of course, that if Lord Dufferin or Lord Cromer 
were going to Constantinople in this capacity, we should 
be quite at ease upon this point; and no doubt there are 
Frenchmen and Russians whose names, to those who know 
them, would convey an equal sense of confidence. But 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Russians have at least this 
in common, that they are Europeans, and on this ground, 
therefore, they are alike ineligible. We do not deny that 
there may be an Asiatic—which we suppose is what is 
meant by not a European—who would be willing and 
able to ensure the proper fulfilment of the Sultan’s 
engagements. But we cannot feel certain that the 
Powers would know enough of the Asiatic candidates for 
the post to veto all but the right men; and supposing a 
man to be appointed, of whom the best that can be said 
is that nothing is known against him, the fact that he 
cannot be dismissed by the Powers takes away the only 
real guarantee for the proper exercise of his functions. An 
official must have an exceptionally high sense of duty, if 
his reading of it is not affected by what he knows to be 
desired and expected of him by his own Government. 

The same objections apply with much greater force to 
the provision that the Powers shall have a veto on the 
nomination of the Provincial Governors. Of the High 
Commissioner it is probable that the Ambassadors will 
have some knowledge, or that, if they have not, they will 
be able to get information about him. But the further 
down we go in the official scale the more difficult it becomes 
to get this information. A veto on the appointment of 
one man, whose place is at Constantinople, has some 
value, though, as we think, an inadequate value. A veto 
on the appointment of many men, whose places will be in 
the various provinces of the Turkish Empire, will have 
no value whatever. If Russia and France wished to 
influence the administration of the law in England there 
might be some sense in giving them a veto on the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor. But what sense would there 
be in giving them a veto on the appointment of County 
Court Judges? We would far rather have the details of 
the scheme left to the discretion of the High Commissioner, 
provided that he were made a permanent officer, and were 
removable by the Powers as well as appointed by their 
consent. This in some shape we believe to be the one 
essential condition of any lasting reform in Armenia. 
Any arrangement which stops short of this will not 
give the Christians of Turkey the indispensable mini- 
mum of protection, no matter what it may give them 
in other ways. As to the occasional disarming of the 
Kurds, we will only remark that it would be very much 
more effectual to give the Armenians the right of carrying 
arms. 





THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD ON WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


i Bishop of Hereford’s speech in Convocation on 
Welsh Disestablishment on Tuesday was a model 
of what such a speech should be if it were to be given 
from that point of view at all. It was calm; it was 
earnest; it was delivered from the most sincerely religious 
conviction; and it was animated by a deep respect for the 
feelings, as well as for the opinions, of the other side of 
the House. It is a speech which eminently deserves to 
be fully considered and conscientiously answered. Dr, 
Percival first dealt with Disestablishment, and expressed 
his belief that the question of Establishment is always a 
question more of expediency than of principle, in which 
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we heartily agree with him. As we understand him, an 
alliance between the State and a Church is natural and 
right where the State and the Church consist of the same 
persons united for different purposes, in the one case for 
the protection and enforcement of civil order, in the other 
for the promotion of their own spiritual welfare. When 
that is not the case, and exactly in proportion to the 
degree in which it is not the case, a sense of in- 
justice and irritation will arise from any attempt 
of the State to use its power for the promotion of 
the spiritual ends contemplated by the Church; and 
where the divergence is emphatic and notorious, such an 
alliance will do more barm than good to the religious 
temper of the people. The Bishop assumed, as practically 
admitted on all sides, that in Wales this divergence 
actually exists, and exists in so conspicuous a form that 
the identification of the civil power with the aims of 
the Church of a minority is hurtful to the peace and to 
the religious spirit of the people. The force of this 
position, as stated in the abstract by the Bishop, is 
unquestionable. Nor would any reasonable thinker pro- 
pose to apply in the first instance the principle of 
Establishment to a whole nation divided in religious con- 
victions as the Welsh people certainly are divided now. 
But we maintain that the question of Establishment 
de novo, and the question of Disestablishment when the 
Establishment has been brought about by perfectly 
natural and historical causes in a time long past, must 
be considered and argued on totally different grounds. 


‘When an ivy has grown round an old building for 


centuries, you do not look at the question of re- 
moving it from the same point of view from which 
you look at the question of the wisdom of first planting 
it. You must consider how far its life is intertwined 
with that of the stability of the building; how far the 
beauty and stateliness of the building is bound up with 
it; how far you can sever the two without giving a 
deadly shock to each. The Welsh Church is not a 
separate Church as the Irish Church was. It is an 
organic part of the Church of England and Wales. 
You cannot amputate it without giving a great shock 
to the whole fabric of the Church. On whatever grounds 
you place the policy of Disestablishment, they will apply 
to other orginic parts of the Church of England and 
Wales in which the same conditions more or less exist. 
If Yorkshire or Cornwall or Norfolk and Suffolk could 
be shown to be in the same attitude of mind towards the 
Established Church, as Wales is, or is believed to be, 
Yorkshire or Cornwall or Norfolk and Suffolk will surely 
learn the lesson and cry out for the same treatment. 
What has been the consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
cession of a right of Home-rule to Ireland? Why, that 
within ten years considerable parties have grown up for 
what is called “ Home-rule all round,” for conceding the 
same independence to Scotland, to Wales, and last, 
though not least, to England too; in fact, to divisions 
of the kingdom in which this cry is quite new and wholly 
artificial, bred by emulation and jealousy, and not in the 
least by natural and inevitable needs. Indeed, the Bishop 
of Hereford’s whole speech is thoroughly penetrated by 
the assumption that Wales is entitled to a separate 
national existence and national organisation. Is not that 
assumption a very significant and startling one? Does it 
not involve a whole mass of political consequences of the 
most serious and far-reaching character? Is it not 
certain that if those assumptions are endorsed by the 
nation at large, they will engender a practical logic of their 
own, such as we have already seen engendered in relation 
to Home-rule, and that we shall have a cracking and 
splitting and disintegration of all parts of the Kingdom ? 
Are we not bound before we give our assent to any move- 
ment so far-reaching, to count the cost very deliberately 
on both sides? Ought we not to know more particularly 
what the real conditions of the case are,—on points 
at present vehemently disputed, and disputed on very 
good grounds? Can anything be more certain than that 
the virtual unanimity of the Welsh representatives on 
this subject does not truly represent at all the virtual 
unanimity of the Welsh people? Is anything clearer 
than that the Irish precedent does not really apply to 
Wales, though the Welsh advocates of Disestablishment 
maintain that it applies to Wales in a much more complete 
sense than any in which it applied to Ireland. Is the 
gulf between Churchmen and Dissenters in Wales anything 





like as deep and wide as the gulf between Irish : 
and Irish Protestants ? neidien one even mag 
the Welsh people are divided as the Welsh Members . 
divided on the Disestablishment question, in the pro — 
tion of 31 to 3? All these are matters of the antes 
possible importance, and the Bishop of Hereford must 
forgive us for saying that his interesting and candid 
speech appears to overlook all these points so complete] 
that it is difficult to believe that he has ever grasped ther. 
significance at all. The latent assumptions of his speech 
are far more important and far-reaching than his avowed 
principles, but they are not set forth in any form in which 
the religious and political importance of them is recog. 
nisable at all. 

On the question of Disendowment we recognise that 
the Bishop of Hereford entertains far juster views 
than those of his political allies. He would, in the 
first place, push back the date at which he would 
regard endowments given to the Church as really meant 
for the Church, and not meant for any of the newer 
sects, to the date of the Act of Uniformity (1662) 
which is a concession that we do not suppose his allies 
are at all ready to make. And what is much more 
important, he would divide the older endowments in a 
reasonable proportion between the Church and the newer 
sects, in other words, he would concurrently endow the 
other sects with their share of the older endowments. Is 
there any prospect at all of the Welsh Disestablishment 
party accepting that far more reasonable and far more 
religious conception of the policy involved in Disendow- 
ment? We do not believe it. We should be as much 
surprised to find that on this question the Bishop repre. 
sents the Welsh Dissenters, as we should to find that the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control would accept it. In plain words, the Bishop 
is just as much at odds with his political allies on the 
subject of Disendowment as he is in sympathy with them 
on the subject of Disestablishment, and it is pretty certain 
that the Bill for which he would contend would be rejected 
by his Welsh friends, and also by the present Government, 
with something like scorn. 

On the subject of Disestablishment, then, we cannot 
recognise that the Bishop has really thought out the far- 
reaching consequences of his principles, either religious or 
political ; and we see the most ample reasons for thinking 
that, if accepted, they would result in a dissection and 
disintegration, first, of the most important of the national 
institutions of the United Kingdom, and, next, of the 
United Kingdom itself, of which it is as yet quite impos- 
sible to discount the effects. Far from producing greater 
harmony within the realm, we believe it would lead to inter- 
minable and very profound discords. And moreover, if he 
and his friends could carry Disestablishment, it would 
certainly lead to a scheme of Disendowment which differs 
so widely from his own that we should find him thinking 
and speaking of it with a disapprobation almost as deep 
as that with which we ourselves should regard it. We 
cannot therefore regard Dr. Percival’s speech as in any 
sense adequate to his object. On Disestablishment it 
ignores all the most important aspects of the question, 
and on Disendowment it is so wide of the mark of the 
present Bill that it indicates the utmost possible cleavage 
between him and the Government of the day. 





CONSOLS AT 106. 


n™ half enough is said about the great rise in the 

value of all securities which are at once sound and 
capable of quick realisation,—a rise which is beginning to 
affect every interest, every business, and every class in the 
country above the very poorest. The price of Two and 
Three-quarter per cent. Consols a few days since rose to 
106, while the Two and a Half Stock actually touched 105, 
equivalent to a price of 126 for the Three per cents., 
which old investors so loved for their safety and “ sweet 
simplicity.” Metropolitan Three per cent. Consols, with a 
semi-Socialist Council in power, have risen to 111, and it 
is exceedingly doubtful, if the India Office had the nerve 
for a great operation, and a Mr. Goschen to manage it, 
whether it could not float a really large Two and a 
Half per cent. loan at par. The Municipal Corpora- 
tions, large and small—sometimes very small— are 
raising money at less than 3 per cent., and every 
kind of “Trustee Stock,” including espegially railway 
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ig running up within measurable distance 
ryote sie. There yi grave men in the City, more- 
of ai believe that, what with the Trustee-laws, and 
yg: nae volume of modern accumulations as compared 
- modern debts, Two and a Half per cent. Consols, in the 
"y ce of great wars, or of any totally new kind of 
‘ lation, will within a very short period touch 110, 
= reducing the “regular” or barometric interest for 
secure capital to less than 2} per cent. Nor is 
even that rate likely to be permanent. It is not a 
matter of guesswork, but of calculation, that unless the 
Je take to wasting their money in masses on a great 
war, or on some unprofitable speculation, like the Panama 
Canal, Mr, Goschen’s prophecy, made so many years ago, 
must come true, and the interest on passive capital 
securely invested be reduced to 2 per cent. The Govern- 
ment purchases and the Trustee purchases must act on 
Consols in particular as a rising tide acts on the ships 
porne on a tidal stream. 

This is, of course, a great advantage to the taxpayer, 
and an enormous addition to the mobile strength of the 
State. We pointed out last week, on the authority of the 
Economist, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
wanted a great sum suddenly—say, for the defence of our 
Mediterranean route—could raise £200,000,000 without 
imposing @ single tax, by merely suspending repayment 
of the Debt, and that statement by no means covers the 
whole truth. By putting back the Sugar-duty, only 
abandoned in 1874, and adding 1d. to the Income-tax, 
we could raise at least £300,000,000 more—we are under- 
stating all the figures—or, in other words, we could, with 
the slightest possible additional pressure on the people, 
spend for any great national object of which the 
House of Commons approved, as much as the United 
States borrowed for their mighty Civil War. It is 
difficult to over-estimate such a source of strength, 
which will provide for everything except carelessness 
in storing munitions of war, and which we have not 
a doubt is so well known to foreign nations that it is 
one of the principal factors in the maintenance of peace. 
Nobody knows on which side Great Britain will strike in, 
and everybody knows that if she does strike in, it will be 
with all the weight of a giant armed. Unfortunately, 
however, there is another side to the process which so 
benefits the State. Whole classes of business men are 
beginning to grow alarmed. There is not an Insurance 
Office or a Bank with large commitments, or a capitalist 
syndicate with control of great funds, which is not stand- 
ing a little bewildered with the difficulty of investing 
money safely, which is not trembling for the future 
of its dividends, and which is not gravely considering 
whether there must not be, and that quickly, some 
radical alteration of the rates at which its business is 
done. They expected, to put it roughly and broadly, 
3 per cent. where they will only get 2, and a fall of 33 per 
cent. is for them an awful change, which, if it were not 
exceedingly gradual and clearly foreseen, would mean 
something like a great catastrophe. Half the Banks of 
London would fail if they paid depositors the rates 
current between ’70 and ’80, and that is but a single 
illustration. The whole body of trustees, who have the 
care, according to the official witnesses, of a thousand mil- 
lions sterling, are at their wits’ end with the reduction; 
while the entire middle-class which used to be esteemed 
the “strength of the State,” and which still accumulates 
incessantly, and so fills the national reservoir, is not only 
perplexed but in a sort of misery of apprehension about 
the use of its savings. No fortune under a hundred 
thousand pounds means half what it did; moderate 

fortunes which used to be thought “quite comfortable” 
hardly provide the daily expenses of modest households; 
and there is not a professional or business family in the 
land where some of the young are not standing dismayed 
at the time they will have to wait before their seniors 
will be able even to think of making room for them. 
Even the hand-workers are feeling the pinch, and will in 
a very short time feel it acutely. They put by their 
savings, now £137,000,000, in Government banks, and 
institutions similarly managed, and they are curiously 
Sensitive about interest. We say “curiously” because the 
individual amounts are so small; but they hate to see 
money produce nothing as much as the capitalists do. 
The State, however, as the giant Banker, cannot go on 
paying its pregent rates of interest; it must come down 





to the current minimum, or rob the general body of the 
community for the benefit of the thrifty, and we do not 
envy the Chancellor of the Exchequer who has to perform 
the operation. His life will be safe, but not his popular 
reputation. The same necessity will affect, though in a 
smaller degree, every building society, co-operative mill, 
or industrial association with shares meant for the poorer 
investors ; in fact, the “aristocracy of the working class,” 
which does not, like the little tradesmen, speculate with 
its savings, suffers, or will suffer, as much as the middle- 
class, which is again more heavily hit than the large 
capitalists, who, to sum up the situation, hardly see their 
way to investment from month to month. 

We are not alleging, be it understood, that there is in 
all this any national loss or downcoming. Cheap money 
means cheap energy. The country benefits as much by low 
rates of interest as individuals lose, and if no interest could 
be obtained, men would only save the harder. Englishmen 
are so accustomed to another system, that they can hardly 
comprehend the existence of hoards, or understand how 
two-thirds of the world buys everything it wants “out of 
capital,” or how, in the Stuart time, our own forbears 
kept great sums in strong boxes or at the goldsmiths’, 
and when they wanted money, drew out not interest, 
but bits of principal. Great Britain could get along 
very well if the interest on Trustee securities were 
only 1 per cent., or only five shillings; but if the reduc- 
tion were rapid, the period of transition would be one 
of great social misery. Everybody’s income would seem 
to be reduced to vanishing point, and the habit of spend- 
ing capital penuriously, as Asiatics and our own life 
annuitants do, would be wonderfully slow to grow up. 
We have all grown so accustomed to another system, that 
people would be afraid of themselves, and turn misers 
even while at work, out of sheer imaginative alarm. For 
it must be remembered there is no legislative remedy 
for this state of things. The boldest Protectionist 
will not venture to propose that the taxpayer shall 
“encourage thrift” by always paying too much for 
deposited money; and the boldest bimetallist will not 
assert that by doubling the supply of legal money in 
a country, he would make the rate of interest rise 
higher. The fall is a result of accumulation, and there 
are only two remedies for it,—waste, and waste on a very 
grand scale, upon war, which it would be wicked even to 
suggest as a cure for an economic trouble; or investment, 
also on a very grand scale, in some new method of ex- 
pediting or facilitating commerce. There may be such a 
method. It is conceivable, though most improbable, that 
a new kind of ship—a floating raft, for instance—might 
prove so profitable that the entire commercial navies of the 
world must be remodelled, or commerce would pass to the 
nation which adopted the new carrying system. It is also 
conceivable, and quite possible, that a cheap method of 
utilising electricity as a motor may be discovered, in which 
case the whole of the mechanical appliances now used for 
steam would have to be simultaneously exchanged for 
others. That operation would cost an enormous sum, and 
while it lasted the rate of interest might rise; but even 
from these causes there is little to be hoped for. So enor- 
mous now is the total industry of the world, and so per- 
fect are the means of transmitting its result, that capital 
accumulates at a rate which almost sets calculation at 
defiance. All Scotland, it is believed, was ruined by the 
failure of the Darien Expedition in 1701, which caused a 
loss of £200,000; but in 1890-95 Scotland bore the loss of 
millions through American ranches, Australian enterprises, 
and the fall in iron, without perceptibly growing any 
poorer. France hardly knew that she had lost seventy 
millions in the Panama muddle, and England scarcely 
feels, as a wealth-producing State, that she has lost thirty 
millions a year in the value of her agricultural products. 
The scale of everything is so tremendous that a change, 
which must be dependent on large depletion, is scarcely 
within the limits of sober calculation, and only large 
depletion of some sort can raise the general interest rate. 





THE LIBERAL REMEDY FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRESS. 


iy is positively distressing to read a debate like that of 
Wednesday on farm tenures. Tue Liberals seem to 
us to be wandering so far out of the true path in dealing 





with agricultural distress, We have a!ways admitted the 
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existence of that distress in the fullest and frankest way. 
In spite of the continued comfort in some districts, and 
of the almost inexplicable success of individuals in making 
their farms pay—a success which, as we have reason to 
know, puzzles country bankers as much as it does 
observers from the towns—it is certain that agriculture is 
an unprosperous trade. In East Anglia in particular it 
may be broadly stated that, always allowing for local and 
individual exceptions, land is cultivated at a loss, 
or that farmers are making less than they would 
make if they withdrew their capital and sat idle. 
Under these circumstances, it is only wonderful that so 
few schemes for reinvigorating the trade are brought up 
in Parliament; and the fact testifies to great endurance 
and pluck, as well as to some hopelessness, on the part of 
those engaged in it. Still, two kinds of schemes, which 
we may call the Tory and Liberal schemes, are pretty 
often brought forward; and we hardly know which of 
them affords the lesser hope. The Tory idea, expressed 
usually through Mr. Chaplin or Colonel Howard Vincent, 
is always some sort of Protection, protection for wheat, pro- 
tection for barley, or protection for meat; and itis hardly 
worth discussing. The people simply will not have it. They 
have thuaght the matter out, and they will not allow food 
to be artificially raised in price. We hold them right, we 
need not say, in their decision, but whether they are right 
or wrong there is not a statesman in England who does 
not admit that they are determined, and that for the 
present, at all events, discussion of Protection is but 
breath thrown away. The Liberal idea, on the other 
hand, usually expressed through Mr. Lambert or Mr. 
Gardner, is more plausible, but it will, we fear, be soon 
discovered to be just as baseless. The notion on this side 
is that if the farmer were made more “secure”—that 
is, more nearly a copyholder or freeholder with a rent- 
charge, he would prosper; but where is the reasonable- 
ness of that? The farm is declared to be unprofitable, 
owing to the fall in prices, and therefore it is to be 
secured to the farmer! He is losing his money in 
it, and therefore is to be invited to put in more 
money yet. The method of realising this paradoxical 
ideal of a man tied to an unprosperous concern, in 
order to make him prosperous, is almost as odd as the 
idea itself. The Liberals do not venture to propose the 
Irish tenure, and so in fact give the tenant a freehold 
while he pays his rent, but they propose that he should be 
rendered unevictable by giving him rights of compensa- 
tion for “improvement.” If he improves the land even 
by simple ‘good farming,” which he is bound by his 
contract to do, he is, if disturbed, to be paid by his landlord 
compensation for that “improvement.” If he puts up 
byres which are too good for the farm, he is to be paid for 
them. If he believes in drainage and drains, he is to be 
paid for that, even if the drainage, as sometimes happens, 
fails entirely to improve the yielding quality of the land. 
He is even under the Bill of Wednesday allowed to lay 
down arable land in permanent pasture without the land- 
lord’s consent, and on disturbance is to be paid the 
expenses of the process, although the cost may have 
been nearly equal to the value of the farm. Of course 
the landlord will and must resist such demands, and the 
practical effect of Bills of this kind is that a tenant is to 
be encouraged in tilling a profitless farm to the best 
advantage, by being invested with a right to bring most 
difficult law-suits This is the boon which is to make 
tenants rejoice, and for which we are to upset the system 
of contract, and materially to impair the value of land 
as property. 

For be it observed, while so much power is taken from 
the landlord, nothing is given himin return. He is invested, 
it is true, with the right to sue the tenant who spoils the 
farm, for compensation, but what is the value of that ? 
The men who spoil farms are the men without capital; 
and the right of suing them is a right to waste money and 
time in law-suits against paurgrs, that is,a rigbt to throw 
good money after bad. The éindlord is not rendered one 
whit more secure; indeed, he is rendered less so, for his 
power of distraint is abolished, his power of eviction is 
limited by the compensations, and his right to raise his 
rent practically disappears. If he does anything so 
atrocious as that, the tenant threatens to go,and at the same 
t'me makes his demand for manifold compensations. The 
pleasure of owning land, which is in fact the pleasure of 
administration, is taken away from him, the dignity of 











owning land is materially lessened, the securi ing 
land is reduced by additional liability to ali rin. 
the profit of owning land is in no way increased, Th 
result must necessarily be a reduction in the wish to hold 
land, and therefore a reduction in its saleable value. The 
landlord is subjected to partial confiscation, without, ag it 
seems to us, any particular good to the tenant, who, be it 
observed, is to-day not the oppressed but the oppressor. 
So difficult is it in the distressed districts to get good 
tenants, that the man who will take a vacant farm 
and can give good evidence of solvency, practically fixes 
his own terms, settles his own rent, and if he pays that 
rent punctually, can, within certain limits recognised on 
all sides as just, follow his own devices as freely as if he 
owned the soil. Indeed, the tenant is injured; for the 
landlord, thus hampered and coerced, and, so to speak, 
bullied by the law, must of necessity exact all dues 
rigidly, must refuse any consideration for bad seasons, 
must treat the tenants of his farms as he treats the 
tenants of his city houses, as people who are his debtors 
excellent people it may be, but people with whom he 
has no connection beyond a cash contract. Can it be 
wise to upset the present system, which in many ways 
still tempts the wealthy to own land, to obtain so poor 
a result ? 

Be it observed, we are not raising the usual To 
objections to this kind of legislation. We say nothing of 
the injustice done to the landlord, or the want of right in 
the tenant, who is to be invested with privileges he did 
not contract for. We entirely admit that in the present 
condition of agriculture, unusual remedies may be re. 
quired, and only ask whether these are the remedies 
which will succeed. We are to upset a system which, 
being one of simple contract, at least seems just; we are 
to treat the owners of the soil, whose right is based on the 
legislation of centuries, in a way they think oppressive; 
we are to multiply occasions of litigation ; and when we 
have done it all, we are still uncertain whether either of 
the two objects we all have at heart will be secured, 
whether, that is, the large body of tenants will be 
happier, or whether the soil of the country will be 
better cultivated. In Ireland, we had at least one 
excuse for revolutionising ancient arrangements; that 
the whole body of cultivators were passionately desirous 
that they should be revolutionised; that eviction was to 
them the summwm malum; that they had no hope of 
happiness on earth except through the quiet possession of 
a holding. Does that state of things exist here? Will the 
farmers, to take a brutal test, turn out all Tory candidates 
because they are on the whole, and as a party, indisposed 
to tenant-right? Even in Ireland it is very doubtful 
whether we have or have not made a big blunder, whether 
we should not have created freeholds by State-aided pur- 
chase, instead of creating a queer kind of copyhold which 
involves landlords and tenants at every step in legal ex- 
penses. We are told, on authority we believe, that the 
aggregate sum paid to lawyers under the Land Acts—all 
of which, remember, we supported in this journal—con- 
stitutes a perceptible portion of the value of the land, 
and that the new feuds about valuations almost equal in 
bitterness the old feuds about rent. Those are not reasons 
for going back in Ireland, where, in fact, we must go for- 
ward till we again touch the firm ground of freehold; 
but they are reasons for hesitating to introduce the 
same complicated and artificial system of farm tenure 
into this country. The logical conclusion of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s proposals, which were endorsed in principle by 
the House of Commons, is a strong Tenant-right 
Taw, with rents fixed by the Courts, official valuations, 
and all the rest of the semi-Socialist system now im 
force in the sister-country. Is that really the way 
out of their distress in which English farmers put their 
trust? We cannot believe it; for we believe that their 
need is more profit, and cannot see how tenant-right is to 
give them even an additional half-crown an acre. They 
know their own business as well as any men, though 
citizens will not believe it, and the one boon for which 
they are sincerely grateful is reduction in rent. If they 
have little to pay, they can at least wait in a faint hope of 
better times; but an increased right of bringing actions 
when they are dispossessed, will not yield them even that. 
Is there a shopkeeper in the world who believes that he 
can make a declining business pay because the Legislature 
in its mercy has invested him with a new right of 
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g with his landlord? Farmers are no stupider 
eepers, though the Legislature appears de- 
believe they are. 
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GLORIFYING THE SLIPSHOD LIFE. 
R. IRVING’S pxan at the Savage Club on Saturday 
to the Bohemian glories of the Savage Club strikes 
ns as a little overdone. Even those of us who never entered 
heartily into those rather maudlin delights of brotherliness 
in undress with tankards of ale and chops under the 
on which Mr. Irving dilated as having distinguished 
the early days of the Savage Club, can fairly well appre- 
ciate the merits and demerits of the life to which he so 
feelingly referred, from the many literary pictures of it 
in its least disagreeable aspect which we have read. Has 
not the last Laureate given us a most delightful, and also 
a most idealised, picture of the Bohemian state of mind 
in “ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue”? And has not a 
still more striking, and very much less attractive, picture 
of the same sort of slipshod youth just been given to us 
in the early letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge? We all 
know the kind of glory which hangs about the period of 
youth given up to either vain “ libations to the Muse,” or the 
rosy-coloured reveries that follow them, which Tennyson has 
so admirably painted for us :— 


“I pledge her, and she comes and dips 

Her laurel in the wine, 

And lays it thrice upon my lips, 
These favoured lips of mine; 

Until the charm have power to make 
New life-blood warm the bosom, 

And barren commonplaces break 
In full and kindly blossom. 


I pledge her silent at the board : 
Her gradual fingers steal, 
And touch upon the master-chord 
Of all I felt and feel. 
Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans 
And phantom hopes assemble, 
And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble.” 
There you see the ideal side of the slipshod period of youth, 
on which Mr. Irving dilated with so much unction, recalling, 
as he did, the time which Tennyson recalls still more vividly :— 
“ And hence this halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 
His proper chop to each.” 
Mr. Irving forgot to picture what Tennyson did not forget to 
picture, that darker side of the same slipshod period, when he 
scoffed at himself for discovering afresh, as every one has 
discovered afresh for himself, that “it is but yonder empty 
glass that makes me maudlin moral.” 

But as we have already said, a very much darker picture of 
the slipshod period of life is given in the letters which depict 
the youth of a great poet who managed to extend this period 
to the very end of what might well have been a glorious 
life, could it but have been rescued (as it never was) from the 
disastrous effects of this slipshod period. Coleridge’s great 
genius remains a fragment and a ruin just because he never 
emerged from the confusion of those “old wishes, ghosts of 
broken plans and phantom hopes” which other men glorify 
in memory, but happily leave behind them, while he made 
them the very substance of his vague and wasted days. Let 
anybody read his grandson’s volumes of Coleridge’s selected 
letters, and he will no longer glorify the slipshod period when 
indolent reverie predominates over disciplined work, and 
spasms of weak, self-indulgent remorse take the place of firm 
self-control. Slipshodness was Coleridge’s ruin. He ran away 
from home, and probably laid the foundations of his ill-health 
by his inability to confess that he had been wrong, as a 
child. He ran away from College, and enlisted as a cavalry 
soldier, a career for which he had no sort of aptitude, when 
he was a youth. He had scarcely been rescued from this 
fatal escapade when he lapsed into Utopian dreams of a 
millennium which he never even tried to realise, except by 
living on the friend who first shared them with him, when 
College life grew burdensome to him. He was always throwing 
off easy and worthless sets of complimentary verses to young 

ladies whom he half-loved, though he had the genius to 
have accomplished great things had he had but the industry 
to make any resolute attempt at continuous study. It is 
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more than possible that but for the habit of taking opium, 
which he so early acquired, he might never even have com- 
posed the few great poems by which he will always be 
remembered, though that habit unfortunately undermined the 
genius of which it possibly gave us the rarest and highest 
fruits. If ever there were a fatal instance of the indulgence 
in Bohemian fits of superficial but glorified emotion, it was 
that of the great man whom Lamb thought to be “an arch- 
angel a little damaged,” and Carlyle a ne’er-do-weel very much 
overpraised. No intellect capable of such lofty glimpses ever 
was so much down at heel. And its slipshodness was all due 
to that over-indulgence in limp emotions of the moment, which 
the Bohemians delight to exalt as the most glorious episodes 
in youthful life. Even Coleridge’s fits of remorse were all 
wasted in an almost maudlin over-expression of them which 
seems to have blown off the steam so completely, that there 
was none left to use up in resolute reform. We call this great 
man’s mind slipshod because it seemed to be of its essence 
that it should be as easy to slip the shoe off as toslipiton. He 
is always as anxious to be able to rid himself of any mood of 
mind, as to express it; and he rids himself of it by over-ex- 
pressing it. His letters to his brother, after he had enlisted 
in the cavalry to save himself from the scrapes he had got into 
at Cambridge, are the most abject we everread. Yet theyare 
succeeded within a singularly short space of time by letters 
to Southey speculating on dreams of inaugurating a period of 
universal equality which show that his disgust and distrust of 
himself had taken no real hold of him at all, and that he was 
as eager to explain away all the evil of life as the conse- 
quence of perverse circumstances, as if he had never inveighed 
against himself and his weakness at all. Nothing is more 
curious than to read his conceited compliments to some young 
lady one day; his invective against his own utter corruption 
the next ; and his dreams of setting the whole world straight 
by new arrangements the third. A more singular illustration 
of the slipshodness of youth, prolonged alas into old age, was 
never given than in these letters, which pass from one phase 
of emotion, to another quite different, if not opposite phase, 
without betraying any trace of the gulf between them. 
Coleridge never recognised his own fluidity of character. He 
inveighed against himself with a sort of ecstacy of disgust at 
one moment, and uttered the most lofty aspirations the next, 
in a mood of almost transcendental rapture. He is always in 
that flaccid state which Tennyson has so well expressed, in 
delineating the Bohemianism of his earlier life. In one of Cole- 
ridge’s letters during the cavalry episode, he says :—‘“ I rodea 
horse as young and undisciplined as myself. After tumult and 
agitation of any kind, the mind and all its affections seem to 
doze for a while, and we sit shivering with chilly feverishness 
wrapt up in the ragged and threadbare cloak of mere animal 
enjoyment.” That might be taken as the motto of his whole 
shiftless career. He began early that undisciplined career by 
slipping off even the academical restraints which were the 
most useful, and might have been the most effectual, for him. 
Then he returned and “ dozed for a while ” in the University, 
without turning his studies to any advantage. Then he 
embarked in various friendships from which he slipped away 
at least as often as he returned to them. His mind was full 
of gentle and tender dispositions; but he never had enough 
of will to be to others the friend that those others were to 
him. Even as a man of literature, no one could trust 
him. He was as much accustomed to slip out of his engage- 
ments as to slip into them. He did not even know what he 
himself had done, as distinguished from what he had 
only intended to do. He was slipshod in work, slipshod 
as a husband and father, slipshod as a friend, shipshod as 
a poet—and with all his great genius left a name “to point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” The Bohemianism of youth has 
often taken a more repellent but never a more flagrantly dis- 
appointing form. Coleridge was never worse than weak, but 
he was so weak that he may be regarded as having deprived the 
Bohemianism of youth of the last ray of romance which 
lingered about it. It is the waywardness and what is called 
the freedom of the period of uncontrolled youth which has 
gained for Bohemianism a sort of spurious splendour. But 
Coleridge’s Bohemianism was carried to a point incompatible 
with anything like brilliancy, even though in him it was joined 
with a genius of the highest order. If Mr. Irving had 
had experience of that slipshodness in excelsis which Cole- 
ridge’s early letters. give us, he would hardly have looked 
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back to the Bohemianism of the Savage Club with patience, 
to say nothing of satisfaction. Of all characters, the slip- 
shod character is the least admirable, and Bohemianism is 
nothing but the cultus of a slipshod life. 





THE CHARM OF FARMING. 
HE most remarkable fact about farming in the present 
day, is that there are still applicants for farms. There 
are desperate struggles over rent, and concessions are 
demanded which drive agents wild; but except in a few 
districts where the land is exceptionally bad, or the tithe is 
exceptionally heavy, farms do not become actually derelict. 
Somebody, if it be only the owner, keeps them in cultivation. 
Yet to judge by all that is said, there is no occupation in this 
island so unattractive as that of the “ farmer,” by which 
indefinite word we mean in this article, the man who cultivates 
hired land with capital through hired labour. There have 
always been certain things against him to make his business 
distasteful to outsiders. He has always appeared to be in 
a special degree at the mercy of fate. No doubt in every 
business success depends to a certain degree upon ac- 
cident, good luck, or that combination of causes which no 
man can regulate, but the farmer lives and thrives, or 
is ruined, at the mercy of what must often seem to him 
capricious causes. He may work the whole year, and spend 
during the whole year, and then be deprived of his profit by 
a change in the weather for which he at least is entirely irre- 
sponsible. Any professional man or trader may be deprived 
of his business by accident,—ill-health, for instance, or a 
change, to him unintelligible, in the favour of the public or of 
his individual connection, or by the bankruptcy of persons 
over whom he had no control; but the farmer who loses his 
hay-crop by rain, or his corn-crop by frost or blight, must 
feel as if Providence were almost spiteful, or, at the best, as 
the Scotchman said of the hail, “a little inconsiderate.” It 
can never be quite pleasant, either, to pay away to a landlord, 
who has perhaps done nothing except exist, a third of the whole 
produce of the year. Rent is a return for lent capital, and is 
a perfectly fair demand; but there is hardly a farmer in the 
world, any more than there is an editor, who does not feel 
that he gave the capital its yielding power, and that the 
share of the yield taken away from him is a little too large. 
He gets his profit, too, in driblets, after infinite care and 
pains, and he pays his rent away in a lump, and that is 
always exasperating. Then he has always the vexation that 
his business cannot seriously increase. The little shopkeeper 
may develop into the millionaire, the briefless barrister may 
become Attorney-General, but the farmer has never, in our 
days at least, any of the happy chances of life to inflame his 
imagination or soothe his temper. If he does fairly well— 
that is, makes on an average 7 per cent.—he is a very 
lucky man; but fortune is no more for him than for any one 
of his labourers. He has to be content with an average, and 
that a very low one, and is nearly deprived of the infinite 
charm of indefinite hope. These causes for despondency are 
permanent, and existed even when farming was supposed to 
pay; but now that prices have fallen till farming means to 
six farmers in ten direct though slow loss of money, the 
reasons for discontent have become unanswerable. To labour 
on for a lifetime, and at the end be a pauper, is of all the 
careers that can be run the most disheartening, and that is 
the eareer which to-day seems to outsiders the only one open 
to the agriculturist. He may work as hard as he likes, he 
may carry economy to the point of penuriousness, he may 
watch markets with the vigilant acumen of a stockbroker, 
and still he will find his capital yearly slipping away. It 
does not slip fast, but still it slips, until, if the farmer is not 
more reasonable than any other manufacturer, he begins to 
regard himself as a wronged being, till rent seems a perfect 
oppression, and till he indulges privately in thoughts abont 
tithes and rates which, if they only knew them accurately, 
would give both clergymen and Chancellors of the Exchequer 
just cause for alarm. 

And yet there are always applications for farms. The 
business has attractions which to a large section of the com- 
munity are indestructible, even by continuous losses. Farm- 
ing is, to begin with, wholesome business, and basiness which 
must benefit mankind. The farmer, as a rule, is not a 


trades and their utility, and the farmer’s notion of himself ; 

that among men he is the most necessary, that to « stab 
Thornaby waaste,” is a virtuous as well as a useful act. Ibis 
not the Asiatic farmer alone who has a slow, slightly sardonic 
pride in his work, or whose ideas are accurately expressed in 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s fine song :— 


«“ «He sent the Mahratta spear 
As He sendeth the rain, 
And the Mlech,* in the fated year, 
Broke the spear in twain, 
And was broken in turn. Who knows 
How our Lords make strife ? 
It is good that the young wheat grows, 
For the bread is Life.’ 





And the Ploughman settled the share 

More deep in the sun-dried clod :— 

* Mogul, Mahratta, and Mlech* from the North, 

And White Queen over the Seas— 

God raiseth them up and driveth them forth 

As the dust of the ploughshare flies in the breeze; 

But the wheat and the cattle are all my care, 

And the rest is the will of God.’” 
There is a great pleasure in creating, and the farmer feels in 
his heart that he has at all events helped greatly to create hig 
crop, and when it is a fine one, is personally as proud as the 
artist or musician. He did not make either the corn or the 
hay, but it would not have been there without him; and he 
rejoices in the success which, as he at all events thinks—often 
rightly—has been due to his promptitude, or power of 
organisation, or foresight. “I knew this would bea year 
and this the place for clover.” Then the farmer’s business ig 
nearly the only one by which a man may live without confine. 
ment to the house, or a strict adherence to the time of work, 
or dependence upon colleagues; and citizens forget the number 
of men who hold confinement to be imprisonment, who simply 
cannot work in a chair from 10 to 5, or who crave in their 
work for a kind of solitary independence. Life is worth 
nothing to them without air and exercise, and the right of 
enjoying both without thinking of rules, or asking anybody's 
leave. With the older farmers, this independence of every 
one but the landlord is a passion, and it stirs the heart, also, 
of most of the new men who, in decreasing numbers, seek 
a place in the trade. The farmer, too, if his farm ex. 
ceeds three hundred acres, has many of the advantages 
of a “gentleman.” He cannot spend liberally, but he 
has a good house, the use of horses, men and maidens 
at command, a garden limited only by his means and 
tastes, and time and opportunity to benefit by the use of 
them all. He is the head of an establishment, not the 
mere occupant of a house and office. His position, while he 
can pay his wages regularly on Saturdays, is an authoritative 
one, and enables him to feel that he is somebody in the 
parish, a feeling which the citizen, unless he is also a poli- 
tician, much more rarely enjoys. He has time, too, for per- 
sonal tastes, the whole evening every day, as well as many bits 
of off-time, and often enjoys his opportunity to the fall. 
The number of farmers who have “tastes,” be it only for 
gardening or ornithology is very great, and there is no one 
to snub or check them with hints of time umnprofitably 
wasted. There are many sciences to which farmers contribute, 
some of them with unusual knowledge, and to all, the power 
of doing as they like with leisure has a permanent charm. 
Such a pursuit so circumstanced, will always and does always 
attract men who love the out-of-door life, who cannot exist 
amid the surroundings of the streets, and who, if that is to be 
the worst of it, prefer to be slowly ruined amid rural sur- 
roundings. They like to live in the air, among equals, doing 
work which at worst must be unobjectionable, and at best is 
highly beneficial to the country. “It is great fun,” as the 
keen Americans say, with their queer power of packing 4 
situation into a phrase, “to live on a farm, unless you have to.” 
The farmers know that if they manage decently, it will 
take a lifetime to ruin them, and they never surrender 
the hope of better times. It seems to them so un- 
reasonable that food-growing should be a ruinous occupa- 
tion, that they do not at heart believe it, except as a 
momentary break in the history of agriculture, and they 
are taught, as no other men are taught, patience by their 
trade. You must, whether you like it or not, wait for the 
seasons, and the farmer always waiting for them, learns to 








philanthropist, but we all have strong feelings about our 
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qwait for the markets too. He grumbles, of course, as a 
waiting Englishman must, and that slipping away of money 
makes him anxious and indisposed that his children should 
follow his trade; but we never met the farmer yet who did 
not at heart believe that better times may come round. 
The truth is, he likes his business as few other of man- 
kind do, and took to it not only because he knew no 
other, but in obedience to instincts which were part of his 
whole nature. We do not believe those instincts will die out, 
and at all events they are the strongest forces which at 
present keep England in cultivation. It isa pity that land- 
lords cannot foster them by even larger reductions of rent; 
bat they spring of themselves even in the most hopeless dis- 
tricts where, as the farmers know well, only one kind of 
farming will succeed at all, and that the one which for the 
present makes it a costly speculation even to sow seed. It 
must seem to men bred in commercial ways a curious fact 
that the cultivation of the world has always gone on irre- 
spective of prices, and that there are large districts even now 
covered annually with rich crops, though no kind of food can 
be sold there for a money price at all. 





THE MYSTERY OF MIGRATION. 


HE ‘‘sense of locality” awakens more interest when 
shown by the bird than by the bee, because the former 
has a mind of an order more human, and more cognisable by 
our senses. Yetthe mystery of migration remains a mystery 
still; and this year’s arrival of the tens of thousands of spring 
migrants from Asia, Africa, and the Mediterranean, has not 
found us much better informed as to the means which guided 
them on their way. When the movements of birds on migra- 
tion were first noted and set down, the results were unexpected 
and bewildering. Movement, not rest, seemed the general 
law of their being. The greater number of species were found 
to pass their lives in travel, though the motive and the routes 
chosen for their journeys were less accountable as the facts 
were multiplied. The simple and easy conclusion of the 
older naturalists as to migration, from the days of Virgil to 
those of Gilbert White, was that their own particular 
country was the natural home of all the birds which 
we call “spring migrants,” such as the swallow and the 
nightingale; and that when winter came, bringing cold and 
hunger, these deserted their home and sought a temporary 
shelter in warmer climates, whence they hurried back to their 
dulces nidos, like ships’ crews impatient to revisit a frozen 
port which was nevertheless their home. This accounted for 
fhe departure of the birds in autumn and their return in 
epring. The visits of northern birds in winter were only a 
result of the same causes, working in more northern lands. 
It was a theory as simple as Homer’s notion of the ocean 
stream circling in endless flow round the rim of the inhabited 
world. When the naturalists grew dissatisfied, and demanded 
more data, and began to sit in lighthouses through the winter 
nights, to note the migrants coming and going, and sift 
reports from those whose duty makes them watchers by the 
shore, the apparent simplicity of birds’ travel could no longer 
be admitted. There seemed neither limit nor law in the 
incessant and perplexing streams of bird-movement. The 
problem of the real ocean currents compared with the ancient 
belief in the constant ocean stream, was simple in comparison 
with the crossing and recrossing, the apparent contradiction 
and want of purpose in the journeys of the birds. 


The first task undertaken was to note and separate these lines 
of flight, and to determine whence and whither the birds were 
going. We now know whence the birds come to us for the 
summer, and the roads by which they come. Africa sends 
perhaps the greatest number. Some of these start for England 
€rom Algiers and the Mediterranean coast. Others have win- 
tered in the Nile Valley, and descending to its mouth—for the 
Sahara desert is almost as dreaded by the birds as the Atlantic 
Ocean—skirt the shore towards the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Some fiy across to the Balearic Islands, and thence through 
‘Catalonia, and down the Garonne Valley to the Biscayan 
Coast. Others pass by Sardinia and Corsica to the valley of 
the Rhone. But the main body cross at the Straits of 
Gibraltar, follow the East Coast of Spain, pass up the valley 
of the Ebro, cross the Pyrenees near Pampeluna, and then 
follow the Bay of Biscay, till they reach Cape Finisterre, and 
fly across the Channel to the Lizard or the Start. France 


contains the three other main roads of the spring migrants. 
The most southerly stream passes up the Rhone Valley to 
Lyons, crosses to the Loire Valley at Orleans, and passes 
thence vid Cape La Hogue to the Start Point. The stream | 
from Turkey and Greece passes up the Italian coast, through | 
the Swiss passes, into Central France, down the Seine Valley, | 
and across to Selsey Bill. The most northerly route is that! 
of the birds that are coming from the Danube Valley. These! 
pass through Zurich on to Rheims, and reach the Channel| 
Coast near Boulogne and Calais, whence they cross the 
Channel at the Straits of Dover. In these journeys, the land-/ 
routes are preferred, and the straits are as a rule chosen for sea 
passage; but some birds fly straight across the Mediterranean 
at its widest part, from Algeria to Marseilles; while birds 
making for Ireland, though mainly crossing vid England and 
that part of the Irish Channel which lies opposite Milford 
Haven, often cross directly from Brest to Cape Clear. 

It remains for naturalists to find a probable reason for this 
northern migration of birds, and to explain the means by 
which, given the desire to do so, they find their way across 
seas and lands, unknown to many of their number, to a goal 
which, in the case of young birds of the year retreating to 
their winter homes, must be unknown, and which, in the case 
of their first return to the land in which they were bred, can 
at best be but an imperfect memory. The reason for the 
northern migration of birds has been found in the desire of 
species to return to districts from which they were formerly 
driven by the advance of ice in the glacial age. Mr. C. Dixon, 
in his recently published book on the Migration of British 
Birds,* modifies this theory, and suggests one which covers 
less ground and makes fewer assumptiens. He notes that all 
migration has for its object to increase the breeding area of a 
species, and that the tendency of all birds is to move in the 
direction of the Poles, which tendency he calls the “ Law of 
Dispersal.” Thus, in our hemisphere, there is no known 
migration-route which goes south in summer or north in 
winter. Hence, our migratory birds winter in the countries 
in which their ancestors escaped extermination in the glacial 
epoch, and go north to extend their breeding area at a time 
when the individuals need more space and food than at any 
other time, in obedience to instinct used strictly in Paley’s 
sense, of a “ propensity prior to experience and independent 
of instruction,” for Mr. Dixon can hardly mean that the 
“constant endeavour to regain and repeople the area once 
occupied during pre-glacial times” is a conscious effort on 
the part of birds, though his language almost suggests it. 
This he calls the “impulse to migration,” though why he 
should not call it the “instinct of migration ” is not very clear. 
The “propensity” in all the young birds must be prior to 
actual experience, and independent of instruction in many 
cases, such as that of the young cuckoo, in which the parent- 
bird leaves the young to find their way back to Central Africa 
from Kew Gardens or Richmond Park. 

Mr. Dixon seems in difficulties between the theory that the 
“impulse” to migrate is a transmitted instinct due to descent 
from ancestors who once lived in the northern regions, and a 
“corollary” from his Law of Dispersal, that birds never 
retreat before adverse conditions,” but, “if overtaken, perish, 
so far as the species is exposed tothem.” If the members of 
a species, say, of the swallow tribe, which were exposed to the 
glacial period, died, and did not migrate, and only those were 
left which were secure in “ refuge areas” (parts which the ice 
did not reach) survived, these latter could have had no recollec- 
tions of their old home to suggest migration to their descend- 
ants. Mr. Dixon is not lucid either in argument or statement ; 
but this is the difficulty which his remarks on the “ Law of Dis- 
persal ” suggest. This “law,” that species all tend to migrate 
northwards in spring to regions from which they are supposed 
once to have been driven by the advancing ice, is not new 
either in idea or form. But whether “impulse” or 
“instinct ” sends them northward, Mr. Dixon attempts no 
explanation of the exceptional power which enables them to 
achieve their journey. He even suggests that they need 
none. “Once a bird begins its migration,” writes Mr. 
Dixon, “all instinct as a guiding medium ceases; memory 
and knowledge of locality, in fact experience, assist it to per- 
form that long journey.” Until this conclusion is supported 
by more evidence than is contained in some two or three 
pages of very incoherent evidence set down by Mr. Dixon, it 
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may safely be neglected. Whatever the “impulse” which 
sends them out, it cannot yet be shown that it is not instinct 
that shows them the way. It is not instruction; for no 
parent bird could leave with its young in England a way- 
bill for the Nile Valley, though the young birds may 
possibly find their way here in the wake of the old ones. It 
is not example, for though many species travel in flocks with 
old and young together, such as the swallows, others force 
their young to migrate separately, and Temminch states that 
the flocks of old and young always travel separately. Other 
birds force the young to migrate while they remain on their 
breeding-ground, or, as in the case of the cuckoo, leave 
England a month before the young. The “follow my leader” 
instinct, accounts for much of the marvel in the case of some 
species on certain routes of migration, where the flocks of 
species as different as chaffinches and cranes, pass on in such 
quick succession that the flocks are always in sight, while the 
lateral width of the travelling multitude feels the way, like a 
fleet extended over a great width of sea. But this does not 
account for the safe passage of isolated species to lonely 
spots, such as the crossing of the wheatears from Oape 
Finisterre to the South of Ireland. The assumption that 
migration is due to a mere automatic impulse guided by 
experience, does not take into account the conscious end 
proposed by many birds as the object of their journey. The 
sentimental motive which induces many birds to seek the old 
nesting-place, is one of the strongest factors in migration. 
Without some such eager desire, those birds which have once 
faced the dangers of one journey might refuse to persevere in 
a second, or to call to their aid those astonishing faculties 
which direct their path. To conclude that, because a 
domestic species of homing pigeon performs its flights better 
after experience, the Australian cuckoo, which traverses a 
thousand miles of open ocean to nest in New Zealand, or that 
the midnight flights of birds so tiny as the golden-crested 
wrens across the North Sea are guided by experience alone, 
is too hasty and imperfect a generalisation. The journey of 
the birds is guided by some faculty not yet understood, bi 
indicated by its results. Our daily growing knowledge of 
what is done on these migrations only magnifies the faculty 
which accomplishes it. 





KEW GARDENS IN MAY. 

EOPLE who can only manage to come once to Kew 
Gardens during the month of May do well to time their 
visit so as to hit off the moment when the hardy azaleas are 
in flower, and the wild hyacinths are making a blue carpet in 
the beech-wood that neighbours the plot of garden where 
these delightful shrubs grow. It is not every year that the 
bluebells and the azaleas are out at the same time. That 
only happens in fortunate springs. But this year spring is 
very fortunate, and the two events are coinciding perfectly. 
The azaleas will outlast the blaebells. The grey-blue haze 
that makes the little copse look as if the sky had dipped 
down into the grass, will have passed away long before 
the reds and pinks and oranges of the azalea garden are 
over. But at this moment both the wild flowers and 
the cultivated ones are in their prime; and we do not 
remember having ever seen their effects more happily 
combined. The colours of the azaleas are, or seem to 
be, unusually brilliant this year, while the recent spell of 
hot, dry weather has allowed their flowers to open without 
any disturbance. Neither the tints nor the forms of the 
blossoms have been spoilt by rain. Not a single flower has yet 
fallen; and though of the mass of buds upon the shrubs only 
a small proportion have yet opened, there is blossom enough 
to make the parterre a blaze of wonderfully lovely colour; 
and the brilliancy of this centre of glory is delightfully set 

off by the freshness and delicacy of its surroundings. 


Mid-May, when alternate rain and sunshine have done 
their parts as they have done this year, is an exquisite 
moment for foliage. The trees are full, but they have not 
ceased to be transparent. Green is a colour still, not yet an 
obscurity. There is no trace of dust or dryness; not yet 
the grey oppression of midsummer density. All is delicate, 
vivid, diaphanous, fresh. The horse-chestnuts, the thorns, 
the lilacs, the laburnums are in flower. Lawns are powdered 
with daisies, longer grass is crowded with fieldrush, butter- 
cups, and ground-ivy. The oaks and the Spanish chestnuts 








have advanced to the point of delicately defined leaf; while 
the beeches, though they have come out of that early etherea} 
stage when they seem rather to be sprinkled with green 
than clothed with leaves of definite shape and consistency, 
are still so slightly covered that little is lost of the stately 
forms of their grey boles, while new beauties are gained by 
the breaking up of the sunshine into dancing lights ang 
shadows. The leaves are still small enough for the outline of 
each to complete itself distinctly to the eye; there is as yet 
no merging of detail in mass and group, and the genera} 
effect is bright and merry, like the flecking of mackerel clouds 
on a summer sky. 

There is no part of the Gardens from which the eye may 
not take its fill of the vivid greens that belong especially to 
spring. But if we want to enjoy at one glance the greatest 
variety of tints, and the most striking contrasts of colour, 
we must follow the walk that leads between the Azalea 
Garden and the beech-grove where the bluebells are, cross 
the low-lying shrubbery where the rhododendrons grow, 
climb the slope on the further side, and take our stand 
with the river to the left, and the beech-wood to the 
right, and the rhododendron valley in front of us. So we 
shall be able to see all at once the irregular screen of Scotch 
firs, cedars, and dusky hollies, that makes a dark foreground 
to the grove of light-green beeches; the deep-red, pale mauve 
and opal-white of the few rhododendrons, already in flower, 
which show up so finely against the green masses of their 
slower-flowering neighbours; the flame-colours of the azaleas; 
the warm and tender pink of the young leaves of the copper- 
beeches that are scattered so generously about this part of the 
plantation; and the blue gleaming of the river through the 
belt of fine trees that girdles the grounds. 


But though this spot commands at this moment the most 
beautiful view in the Gardens, and the blaze of azaleas in 
flower makes the most splendid show of all the year,—yet 
there is about it all just that touch of sadness that belongs to 
any climax. It is the best, but it is also the last show of 
spring. The next changes, the next showers will usher in 
the summer. Not only will the foliage be never again through 
all the year so tender, so vivid, and so varied as it is now, 
but so many flowers are already over, so many beautiful 
pages of the year are turned. The wild daffodils that made 
a little while ago such charming pre-Raphaelite pictures all 
about the Gardens are quite gone. So are all the rarer 
kinds of the same family that filled the formal beds a 
little later, and contributed so handsomely to the yellow 
effects that make an essential part of the radiance of spring. 
The fine magnolia that stood like a white beacon in the centre 
of the Azalea Garden in the beginning of the month, has shed 
almost all its flowers. The Siberian crabs have shed theirs 
also, though some of their cousins from China and Japan are 
only now coming into bloom. Over, too, is the splendid show 
of tulips that filled the space between the round pond and the 
Palm House. And though a few tulip-beds near the hot- 
houses still keep their brightness, the flowers are mostly over- 
blown, and their magnificence is degenerating into garishness. 
One is not sorry to pass from them to the rock walk and 
enjoy the contrast of the quiet beauties of the multitude of 
interesting plants, common and uncommon, springing up in 
its crannies. Periwinkles, white and blue, scillas and 
fritillaries, a few lingering primroses, common dog-violets,. 
ferns, familiar and unfamiliar, uncurling their rough and 
tender fronds; saxifrages, columbines, forget-me-nots, lilies 
of the valley, white and yellow alyssums—all our common 
shrubbery friends mingle here in studied disorder with rare 
foreign plants. One of the first things to attract attention 
as we enter the walk, is the exceedingly tiny and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant flower of the white sandwort from 
New Zealand, the minute foliage of which clings to the 
stones like moss, while each little blossom stands out 
with the distinctness of enamel. Another white flower of 
very different character that no one could pass without 
admiration, is the noble Trillium grandiflorum from North 
America. A week ago the most beautiful object in the 
whole rockery was a lovely double peach, covered with 
deep-pink blossom, which stood like a sentinel at the far end 
of the walk, seeming to guard the little defile. Now that 
also has lost its glory, and one passes its place almost 
without noticing that there is a tree there. But if some 
blossoms are passing away, others are still opening. Every- 
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qhere about the Gardens, the common yellow broom is 
coming into flower, and two magnificent bushes of the earlier 
flowering variety, known as Genista praccow, are still (or 
qere when the writer saw the Gardens a day or two ago), 
in full beauty. With the afternoon sun shining upon them 
they flash and radiate like immense fires, but seen later 
in the evening, the coolness and tenderness of their pale 
yellow strikes one most. Some excellent effects of colour are 
got in beds without the use of a single flower by mixing the 
copper varieties of nut, plum, berberus, and beech, with 
variegated ribes, euonymus, dogwood, and maple, and a most 
beautifal blood-red shrub that well deserves its name of Acer 
sanguineum, Everywhere there is an extraordinary profusion 
and variety of colour to delight the eye. And sight is not 
the only sense to be delighted in this seductive paradise. The 
air is sweet with most delicious scents, and the groves are 
musical with the songs of birds. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
OUR STATESMEN AS HUMOURISTS. 


{To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I shall be much obliged by your admitting into your 
paper a more telling illustration of Sir R. Peel’s humour 
than that which appears in the Spectator of May 11th. It 
was, I think, at the time of the Smith-O’Brien disturbances, 
—a time when Sir Robert was heckled a good deal. Among 
his discontented followers was the Right Hon. Frederick 
Shaw, Recorder of Dublin. He was rather overlooked by his 
party, and he was smarting exceedingly in consequence. 
Anxious to show the supineness of the Government and 
the rapid growth of panic, he gave as an illustration that 
Lady Shaw had a lady’s-maid who demurred to accompany 
Sir Frederick and Lady Shaw to Ireland. The House was in 
transports, the badgering was excessive, and the Recorder 
dost alike his wit and his temper. It was then, when the fun 
was fast and furious, that Sir Robert Peel arose, and besought 
Sir Frederick Shaw not to allow himself to be embarrassed by 
the position of this lady’s-maid. He felt he could offer 
nothing better to the alarmed sensibility of the learned 
Baronet than a classical anodyne. She was, this English 
Abigail, yet, no doubt, to rank with other maidens of humble 
station who figured in ballad or classic story,—maidens of 
worth, and possible (though unreported) lineage. He [the 
Recorder] no doubt knew well how Horace soothed the 
Recorder (probably) of his own day; and Sir Robert 
quoted :— 





“Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori 
Xanthia Phoceu!” &c. 
The present House of Commons may not probably have dipped 
deeply into the Odes.—I am, Sir, &c., C. I. Buack. 


[To THe Eprtor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§1r,—The Duke of Rutland and others may recollect another 
“bantering ” quotation applied by Sir Robert Peel to OC. Wood 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


“Te triste lignum, te caducum, 
In domini caput mimerentis.” 


Another amusing hit was made at Feargus O’Connor, who 
had said that if he could pass the Charter he should not care 
if the Devil was King. Peel, in a reply, expressed the hope 
that, if ever the honourable Member should be under the 
Sovereign of his choice, he might enjoy the confidence of the 
Crown.—I am, Sir, &c., pF 





A CANINE NURSE. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1z,—Being a frequent reader of anecdotes of the sagacity of 
animals in your paper, I think you may consider the following 
trait of character in a dog worthy of notice: ‘Jack,’ a rough- 
haired fox-terrier of quiet disposition, but a good ratter, and 
an inveterate enemy to strange or neighbouring cats, of 
whom, to my sorrow, he has slain at least one, became with- 
out effort the attached friend of a minute kitten introduced 
into the house last November. This friendship has been 
continued without intermission, and is reciprocated by the 
now full-grown cat. She, unfortunately, got caught in a 
rabbit-trap not long ago, but escaped with no further injury 





than a lacerated paw, which for some time caused her much 
pain and annoyance. Every morning ‘Jack’ was to be seen 
tenderly licking the paw of the interesting invalid, to which 
kind nursing no doubt her rapid recovery may be attributed; 
and though she is now more than convalescent and able to 
enjoy her usual game of play, he still greets her each morning 
with a gentle inquiring lick on the injured paw, just to see if 
it is all right, before proceeding to roll her over in their 
accustomed gambols. This seems to mea marked instance 
of individual affection overcoming race-antipathy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Cahir House, Cahir, May 7th. BuancHE ROcHFORT. 





THE IMPERTURBABILITY OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURER. 
(To THE Eprror or THE “Spscraror.’’] 
Sir,—There is one feature of the character of the agri, 
cultural labourer, in these parts at any rate, with which 
he is perhaps not sufficiently credited,—a good-natured 
imperturbability under adverse conditions. This quality 
was strikingly illustrated a few days ago in a most 
respectable young man and his wife, belonging to this 
parish. I was walking up the village, when I saw, to my 
dismay, that the entire gable-end of one of the cottages 
bad fallen bodily out, of course exposing the rooms, both 
upstairs and down. My first thought was naturally for the 
safety of the family. But there were my friends just 
returning from an errand, and this was the conversation 
which followed:—“Oh, B., what has happened to your 
cottage? "—“ It’s only the end have a-fallen out, Sir” 
(cheerfully).—“ Only the end; but when did it happen?” 
—‘Last night about 1 o’clock. My missis and I were 
sleeping in one of those bedrooms, when she suddenly heard 
a noise. I do sleep very hard, Sir; but at last she woke me, 
and said, ‘What be that, Bill?’ ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘it be this ’ere 
blessed end of t’ house have a-fallen out.’ And sure enough, 
sot were. But then we'd been expecting of it some time. 
We knew he wer’n’t very safe.”—‘ But what did you do?” — 
“ Well, I tried to light a candle, but ’twere blowin’ and rainin’ 
very hard, and the wind blew he out every time I lighted ’im. 
So we just lay quiet till 5 o’clock, and then we got up, for 
*twere gettin’ a bit public-like.”—“ Weren’t you frightened ?” 
—“Oh no, Sir, you see we’d been expectin’ of it.”—“ But 
what are you going to do? ”—‘ Oh, Mr. —— will send some 
bricks, and he’ll be build up again in a day or two.”—“ But 
you’re surely not going to stay here to-night ?”—“Oh yes, 
Sir (from the woman), Bill says he don’t want to move. I 
could go down to my father’s, but I may just as well stop 
along with Bill.” And so they did. <A friendly neighbour 
nailed up a sail-cloth to make their rooms a little less “ public- 
like,” and to afford some protection from the weather, and 
there they stayed one more night at least, after which some 
of us succeeded in inducing them to move until the wall of 
their home was rebuilt. I say nothing as to the incidence of 
blame for the dilapidated state of a cottage in which such an 
accident could occur. But the quiet and uncomplaining and 
good-humoured bearing of these people through the catas- 
trophe seems to me food for reflection.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Souru Country VICAR. 








ART. 


——— 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 
“ SUBJECT-PICTURES,” OR PICTORIAL IMAGINATION v. THE 
ILLUSTRATION OF NARRATIVE. 

I MAINTAINED last week that the first condition of popularity 
in a picture was that the frame should be abolished, that the 
world of painting should compete with and be confounded 
with the world of reality. The second condition is that the 
natural procedure of the eye, on which painting rests, should 
be thwarted and contradicted, and that painting should 
abandon its own natural methods for a vain competition 
and confusion with those of literature. 

There is no ambiguity more dear to stupid critics than the 
ambiguity that lurks in their expression, “subject-pictures.” 
By this they do not mean pictures with a subject, since 
pictures without a subject are inconceivable. They mean by 
“subject,” a subject as it is treated in literature. They. 
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cannot conceive that poetry exists apart from literature, that 
the eye may take its poetry directly from life, that painting 
may be an illustration of life from its own angle, not an 
illustration of literature; that by the very laws of literature 
a subject, as treated by literature, is likely to be unfitted 
for painting. Listen now to the clamour. “There we have 
it,” they exclaim. “You object to ideas in painting, to 
significance in painting, to poetry in painting.” Not for a 
moment; but I refuse to confound poetry as expressed in 
literature, with poetry expressed in an art of a different 
structure, because I respect both arts too much. What 
I object to is that narrative and incident should be im- 
posed upon painting under the plea of poetry. These are 
the natural and characteristic forms for literature; for 
painting, when they are not impossible, they are tedious and 
destructive. It is a mind weak in pictorial imagination that 
must rely on poetry ready-made in literature, and whose 
pictures beg, “ Please think of this subject as you have read 
about it.” It is a mind weak in pictorial intelligence that 
invents pictures under the narrative or literary form. 

Consider a moment. Literature exists as a stream of 
exposition, narrative as a sequence of incident, incident of 
action and speech. If you freeze this stream or sequence at 
one moment of its progress, depriving it of movement and 
silencing the voices, you lose the means of exposition, 
you are left with a link that by itself has little signi- 
ficance of the story sort, that is merely a puzzie. Even 
drama, which appeals to the eye as well as the ear, is 
subject to this law of exposition by movement and sequence. 
Now this ambiguons, puzzling, detached incident is all that a 
painting can give out of a narrative. Therefore, it is not 
with narrative that painting naturally concerns itself. It 
devotes itself to the pauses in action and speech, when the 
eye contemplates and enjoys the look of things in repose, 
and the mind speculates on their habitual non-incidental 
character, The attitude of the painter toa face is speculation 
upon it in stillness, because he cannot render and expound 
character in a sequence of expression and speech. But he 
has the emotional compensation that he renders to the eye 
directly what literature can only refer to, and therefore his 
image shares the inexhaustibility for thought and delight of 
the living thing, along with its less certain import. 


I shall be challenged here. Surely, it will be said, a vast 
deal of fine painting has been an illustration of literature, of 
biblical and other narrative. That is perfectly true; but see 
how the painter with a painter’s instinct acts! Having a 
well-known story to deal with, he does not attempt to tell it, 
which he cannot really do. He lifts the characters out of it, 
and poses them monumentally for their portraits; sets the 
Virgin on a throne, and groups her court about her with 
tranquil habitual expressions on their faces, not pursuing 
that will-o’-the-wisp, an expression of momentary feeling. 
It is in the infancy or decadence of painting that we find 
corrugated faces and contorted limbs urged to an expressive- 
ness beyond the art. The expression of the picture should 
be cherished,—is not this forced expression of its parts. The 
goggling and mouthing of figures in dumb-show is an ugly 
sight. 

Now let us turn to our Academy with its cult of narrative 
incident. Notice first that those pictures rarely explain 
themselves, for all their efforts. The somewhat indifferent 
pleasure people take in them is that of puzzle, and unless the 
catalogue supplies an unmistakable clue, or the obliging Mr. 
Spielmann has been round the studios to inquire, the canvas 
keeps its ill-expressed intention to itself. I am not speaking 
of the shallowest feints of illustration, like a picture this year 
which practically says, ‘Please think of Kipling’s Drums of 
the Fore and Aft, page so-and-so,” and presents us with two 
improbable chubby choir-boys for the drummers. A man 


who knows his Kipling may be touched by a remembrance | 


of the story, and fancy that the picture counts for something 
in his feeling. Kipling unread, he would receive no idea or 
emotion from the canvas. 

Let us take rather the strongest man who has been 
infected with this vice of narrative illustration, of puzzle 
pictures, Sir John Millais. They tell us that “ Speak, Speak,” 
recalls St. Agnes’ Eve. I think there is all the difference in 
world. Without knowing a line of Keats, I should be 
affected by that scene. It gives me the painter’s poetry of a 


and proud, pausing as she disrobes in the doubtful shadows 
of her chamber, and set among those shadows in effortless 
tranquillity. In the other case, I do not know, till Mr. Spiel. 
mann or another tells me, what I am intended to think or feel, | 
Is the visitor a living intruder, or a welcome ghost? What 
does the violent gesture of the man mean? But stay—there 
is a scumble of white round the visitor which perhaps explaing, 
This is a ghost; and the explanation, helping the mind 
little, is ugly to the eye. Indeed, so vexed has the painter 
been with telling his tale, that he has forgotten his picture, 
But I will not insist on the failure of a man I must always 
respect for the beauty and passion that once inspired his, 
work. His uncritical, easygoing mind has allowed the vice 
of illustration to play havoc with his art. 


I will examine rather the picture of a very popular 
illustrator and story-teller, Mr. Dicksee. And I take him 
because he is one of the most capable craftsmen who follow 
this line, with a considerable aptitude for imitative painting 
in minor matters, and with a nature, as shown in his pictures, 
that is not actively repellent. Many painters who have more 
pictorial intelligence than he, have a less pleasant taste for life, 
Let us take Mr. Dicksee’s picture patiently for once, and first 
of all let us approach it as if the obliging Mr. Spielmann had 
not told us all about it, and we came upon it simply as a 
picture trying to express itself. All great pictures, and all 
good pictures in their degree, attract one by a disposition of 
spaces, a balance of lights and darks, a prevailing character 
of colour, that play upon the sense like music before the 
meaning of the scene is so much as guessed at. This is the 
art of painting—to upbear the interest and expressiveness 
of the objects represented on an architecture of form and 
colour. Thus the new Velazquez at the National Gallery 
catches one’s breath with a solemn awe at the grandeur of 
its disposition before one is near enough to realise the action 
of the scene, and Velazquez, great artist that he is, relies less, 
on minor details of expression in the actors than on this all- 
sustaining and inspiring picture-dignity to make his ceremony 
impressive. So in their degree do all good artists. With Mr. 
Dicksee, our distant impression is of an incoherence of forms. 
awkwardly cutting on the canvas, and of a jam-like tone that 
fights with an ugly yellow. About half, then, of the pictorial 
rescurces are squandered already; unconciliated during our 
approach, we examine at closer quarters. We ask now,— 
What are we invited to look at in the picture? We became 
aware of a brilliant lamp illuminating an interior. So. 
brilliant an object introduced into a picture is the painter’s 
way of saying,—Look at me first, I am the key to the 
picture; and this must be eminently so with a dazzling 
source of light. Ah then, we say, it is a lamplight effect 
we are to admire, a study of light falling on people and 
things in a room, and these people and things will all be sub- 
ordinated to this interest in a dazzle, as they must be wher 
the eye looks ata dazzle. We shall be repaid by a study of 
the modulations of this light,—an interesting and beautiful 
thing to follow. But one trouble and another confronts us 
when we try on this reading of the picture. First of all, the 
lamplight does not act throughout; indeed, we discover it is 
not the only, or even the dominating, light. There is another 
fighting with it, and producing red lights and green shadows 
in competition with its colder tone. A red source of light, a 
fire probably, is playing on the scene from a point in front of 
the picture. Now I am aware that it is considered advanced 
and modern to introduce into pictures these combats of 
light. Some painters have had the insolence to make the 
face of a portrait the battlefield for contending illuminations, 
and few Newlyn pictures are complete without a fire from 
one side and a daylight from the other, to make one cheek 
red and the other green. But I must take leave to doubt the 
wisdom of such a choice. The eye does not accept two 
strong lights at once. It is by separate acts that it becomes 
aware of them, it gives to one a predominating power. Any- 
way, I have never seen the picture in which such effects did 
not strike meas forced and false, and certainly ugly. The. 
first thing then is to put out this fire, so as to give a unity of 
light to the picture, and rid us of the carefully and perhaps 
accurately worked-out jam and yellow combat. But a 
second difficulty arises. We find a new source of competi- 
tion. Instead of the figures being subordinated to the 
dazzling lamp, they all assert themselves as much as they 





situation that need be no incident in a story,—a girl, beautiful 





can against its predominance, and it dawns upon us that the 
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picture is intended to centre, not on the interest of a lamp- 
ligbt effect, but on the dramatic relations of the figures. 
Having put out the fire, we must now ring to have the lamp 
shifted to a table outside the picture. We remember now 
that Mr. Dicksee has a great reputation as a stage craftsman 
in pictures, and we are disappointed in him. Why did he 
dazzle us at the start with that lamp, and put us on a wrong 
track? It is common on the stage to illuminate the features 
of an actor with a special light when the actor has not the 
art, by presence, voice, and gesture, to claim and hold the 
attention. But the stage-carpenter would not bring his source 
of light upon the scene, for no one would then see the actor. 
Still less must this be done in a dramatic picture, since the 
painted figure can neither move nor speak, and must therefore 
the more undistractedly be iadicated by the pointer-light. So 
we must send this elaborate lamp away. Then we are left 
with the three actors, and a fresh puzzle awaits us. Whose 
is the leading part? Are we invited to attend to a Man, a 
Lady, and a Ghost, or to a Lady, a Man, and a Ghost, or toa 
Ghost, a Lady, and a Man? They are all painted so as to 
attract equal attention,—the man by his scale and place, the 
Jady by her illumination and definition, the ghost by her scale 
and the queerness of her being a ghost. We fall into an 
absolute puzzle as to the relations of the three, intensified 
by the fact that even so clever a painter as Mr. Dicksee 
has not been able to make the man and the ghost 
Jook at one another, and thus connect these two rather 
than another two. So hard are the simplest require- 
ments of drama in painting! We are forced to fall 
back ignominiously on the catalogue and Mr. Spielmann 
and to learn that the ghost is the ghost of a lady that once 
sang the song the lady at the piano is now singing, and that 
she comes up to the mind of the man while the song is sung. 
Now at last we are free, having got the story elsewhere, to 
soak in the “imagination” of the picture. But, alas! in 
imagination it is least coherent. Why a ghost? Memory 
is one thing, hallucination is another, and in this case it is 
memory that is supposed to be at work. The man listening 
to the song would see his wife in memory as she was, 
not the illusion of a ghost. But, it will be argued, if 
the woman were painted as she was in life, she would 
appear as a third living figure in the room; this is 
a convention to tell us what the man is thinking about. 
Precisely. Explanation demands something that conflicts 
with the world of the picture. Painting can show how a 
man’s face looks when he is thinking; it cannot show 
what he is thinking about, except by some absurd con- 
trivance like this, of a transparent figure with a theatrical 
gesture. Painting deals with the seen, not with the unseen, 
except as it affects the expression of the seen. It is litera- 
ture that tells what passes in a man’s head; to introduce 
into a realistically painted world a symbolic explanation is to 
mix two worlds fatally; it is to spoil painting by attempting 
the work of literature. Painting can give us the look of a 
woman singing, and by the look of a listener indicate the 
mood of the song. There the art stops, and lets the mind 
take up the infinite suggestion of such a group; it cannot 
give thesong. Or we may subordinate the singer, by illumina- 
tion, distance, definition, and take as our subject the listener’s 
face; again, with infinite suggestion. To attempt more is 
to go beyond the expressiveness of this particular art, and to 
lose its proper emotion of the dumb presence and enigmatic 
look of things. It is as stupid as trying to bring the look of 
things exactly and fully before the eyes by “ word-painting.” 
The exposition of narrative incident in paint ends in puzzle 
or fuss. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


MORE ABOUT MARY STUART.* 
WE wonder how much reality there is in the feeling about 
Mary Queen of Scots which now and again keeps cropping 
up to the surface of contemporary literature and modern life. 
There is still enough vitality about the legend, which has 
now become very little else, to inspire the amiable handful 
of enthusiasts who wear the Stuart rose, and still believe in 








* The Traoedy of Fotheringay, founded on the Journal of D. Bourgoing, 
Physician to Mary Queen of S:ots, and on the Published MS, Documents. By the 


the revival of that ancient specimen of a royal family. We 
suspect that at the bottom of that tradition lurks a kind of 
longing for a race with a home-bred name, which might hold 
its own with the high-strung pride of the Hapsburgs and 
Romanoffs and Hohenzollerns, and carry with it a less German 
sound than Guelphs can bear. But the adherents to the faith 
seem to forget that, as a matter of fact, our present Queen is, 
through direct descent, probably the nearest representative of 
the Stuarts now living. As to the rights and wrongs of the 
story of Mary, so long endeared to us by the pens of 
dramatists and romancers, as well as historians, allowed to 
give their imagination on such a matter as full play as the 
others, we suppose it will always be a moot-question whether 
she was ange ou démon, the probability being that she was 
neither. One of the most puzzling features of her personality 
is the tradition of great beauty that she left behind her, 
whereas all her pictures, excepting only the one in Edinburgh 
Castle, agree in representing her as a hard-favoured and 
rather forbidding woman. Certainly the frontispiece at-. 
tached to the volume before us, taken as we are told from 
the memorial portrait in the possession of the trustees of 
Muir College, Aberdeen, quite carries out the latter idea.. 
Her sorrows and her wrongs are of course, or ought to be, 
independent of anything like personal appearance; never-. 
theless, we cannot but feel as we set the portrait down, that 
this was not a face to conjure with. It does not look sorrow-. 
ful even, only ill-tempered. We prefer to believe with the. 
romancers in the Mary of Schiller or of Walter Scott in his 
delightful Abbot, still more perhaps in the sweet Princess 
of Béranger’s fascinating song, which probably came nearer 
the truth than anything else in representing her as French of 
the French at heart, with all her tastes and longings and 
regrets on the other side of the Channel, far away from stolid 
England and “ l’inculte Calédonie ” :— 
“ From sceptred pomp and jewelled sheen 
Undazzled turns my backward glance ; 
I only wished to be a Queen, 
To queen it o’er my darling France.” ‘ 
The blood-stains of Holyrood, and the mysteries of Rizzio and’ 
Darnley, have, and always must have, more of romance than 
of reality about them; and Swinburne’s Bothwell speaks to us 
when State-papers will not. Those honourable documents 
seem to plead with us in vain for any re-hearing of the old 
case, which seems to have been given up as “not proven” 
either way, before Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford, with all 
the credit that may attach to the legendary and historic 
name, tries with the aid of her Scotch publishers, to make 
the matter live for us again. However, she cannot resist 
the spell, which in her case takes the shape of giving to the 
old story a new but purely sensational name. 

The Tragedy of Fotheringay would, in spite of itself, look 
better on the title-page of a play or a poem than on a professed 
appendix to the chain of historical discovery and evidence. 
The main purpose of the work is to present Mary in the 
light of a martyr for the Roman Catholic faith, and the 
opposite of the Protestant champion, Elizabeth, who had 
nothing so much at heart as Mary’s conversion. If she had 
but consented to that, she might have been set free. We - 
confess that we cannot believe this. Of course it is possible - 
that a change of faith might have made Mary comparatively 
harmless, whereas it is certain that her life and presence as a 
Catholic were a standing menace to Elizabeth’s crown and 
person. What we do believe, is that the Queen really shrank 
for a very long time from the execution of Mary, not from 
the desire to torture her—to which the victim set down 
the delay—but from an unfeigned reluctance to proceed. 
to the extremity. But, from her point of view, it had 
to be done. Our own feeling is, we fear, that both these- 
historical ladies hated each other very cordially, and behaved: 
very badly; and that, had the situations been reversed, 
Catholic Mary would have sent Protestant Elizabeth to 
the block, not with the same light heart, but with the same 
heavy heart; and that, as times went, there would not 
have been much else to be done. Both in their turn and 
time lived between uxe and crown; and the turn of the tide 
which whelmed the one would otherwise have sunk the other. 
There was a resemblance between the characters of the day 
as between their positions. As it was said of Byron’s 
heroines that a change of circumstances would have solaced 
Gulnare with Medora’s late, or armed Medora with the dagger 
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‘ would have ,been just as instant for Elizabeth’s conversion, 
and Elizabeth just as determined to die for her Church. 

Ali this having been said, however, the pathos of poor 
Mary’s figure remains the same. It is the victim, and not 
the conqueror, who retains the sympathies of history, what- 
ever compensation that may be for a position so unpleasingly 
reversed at the time. So we can linger again, if we wish it, 
over the last stage of “Mary Stuart’s weary pilgrimage,” 
and the Sunday, September 25th, 1586, when she passed 

through the gloomy gateway of Fotheringay Castle, and 
“bade farewell to hope and to life.” Catherine of Arragon 
so dreaded the name of the place that she refused to go there 
unless bound with cart-ropes :— 

‘“‘ Tradition, often kinder than history, asserts that James VI., 
after his accession to the English Throne, destroyed the castle ; 
and though it is no longer possible to credit him with this act of 
filial love or remorse, time has obliterated almost every trace of 
the once firm fortress. A green mound, an isolated mass of 
masonry, and a few thistles, are all that now remain to mark the 

“scene of Mary’s last sufferings.” 

And in a characteristic little note Mrs. Scott informs us that 
the thistle is still to be found, both in England and Scotland, 
growing near all the places in which Mary resided or was 
imprisoned. Likewise, we suspect, in a great many where she 
was not. It is from the journal. of Queen Mary’s last 
physician, Dominique Bourgoing, published by M. Chante- 
lauze, in 1876, that Mrs. Maxwell Scott derives the informa- 
tion which gives her book what it possesses of the merit of 
novelty. It recounts, as she tells us, the events of the last 
seven months of Mary’s life, informs us of details hitherto 
unknown, and gives an interesting report of the trial, of which 
he was an eye-witness :— 

“Taken together with the letters of Sir Amyas Paulet, which, 
although written in a very different spirit, agree in the main with 
Bourgoing’s narrative, the journal presents us with a complete 
picture of the daily life of the captive Queen and the inmates of 
Fotheringay. In the preface to his valuable book M. Chantelauze 
tells us of the happy acquisition of the MS. copy of Bourgoing’s 
journal at Cluny, discusses the proof of its authenticity, and 
refers us to the passage in Queen Mary’s last letter to Pope Sixtus 
V., which we must consider as Bourgoing’s credentials. ‘ Vous 
avez,’ writes Mary, ‘le vrai récit de la fasson de ma derniére 
prise, et toutes les procédures contre moy et par moy, afin 
qu’entendant la vérité, les calomnies que les ennemys de l’Eylise 
me vouedront imposer puissent étre par vous réfutées et la vérité 
connue: et 4 cet effet ai je vers vous envoyé ce pasteur, requérant 
pour la fin votre sainte bénédiction.’ ” 


The pathetic picture preserves its colouring throughout. 
Mary, at all events, always declares that were the positions 
reversed, she would not for a crown’s ransom do her cousin 
Elizabeth any harm at all, while steadily maintaining her own 
position in the matter :— 

“TI have offered myself to maintain the rights of my sister 
Queen Elizabeth as being the eldest, but I have no scruples of 
conscience in desiring the second rank, as being the legitimate 
and nearest heir Iam the daughter of James V., King of Scot- 
land, and grand-daughter of Henry VII. This cannot be taken 
from me by any law or council, assembly or judgment, nor conse- 
quently can my rights.” 

How sadly it always reads, this helpless protest of right, real 
or supposed, against might,—this melancholy record of 
splendid and banished Royalty: Katharine of Arragon pro- 
testing in Shakespeare’s pages, Marie Antoinette hounded 
down in France, Queen Caroline tracked and spied upon, with 
the endless heimweh of the poor transplanted spirits. Truly 
it is a price to pay for crowns and their attributes. Cruel, 
indeed, must have been the pinings of this French-bred nature, 
bred up in its atmosphere of gallantry and guidance com- 
bined, crushed out by the surroundings of the bitter North, 
preached to death by wild fanatics for so-called freedom of 
thought, and in the hands of a woman infinitely more clever 
in statecraft than herself. For her cousin Elizabeth Mary 
was no match at all; and though we have said that we 
fully believe the English Qaeen’s delay in bringing the sen- 
tence to bear to have been due to a genuine shrinking from 
the extreme measure, rather than to any taste for elaborate 
torture, still the record of the delay reads, as it always read, 
very cruelly. Would any real harm have been done if the 
poor little caged bird had been set free for a French flight ; 
would the daughter of James V. have accepted the position ; 
or would she have insisted on remaining on the spot till her 
fate became inevitable again? As to the proposed assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth, there really does not seem to have been 
any colourable evidence whatever of that. But “the Dean 





said when it was all over ”—who has not got Froude’s dramatic 
picture in his mind P— 

««* And so perish all her enemies!’ Her head was grey as one 

of seventy years of age, polled very short, her face being so much 
altered immediately from the form she had when she was alive 
as few could remember for her dead face; she gasped after her 
head was cut off by the space of half a quarter of an hour, and 
after the body lying there headless bleeding, my Lord of Kent 
standing by it, said with aloud voice, ‘This be the end and reward 
of all that hate the gospel and her Majesty’s government.’ Then 
one of the executioners pulling off her stockings, her little, Waiting 
dog was got under her clothes, which could not be gotten forth 
but by force, which afterwards came and lay betwixt her head 
and her shoulders, which, being imbued with her blood, was carried 
away and washed, and the executioners departed with money for 
their pains, and not leaving any one thing that belonged to her, 
either of her apparel or any other thiog that was hers. And so 
the dead body and the head was carried by the sheriff and his 
men into the great chamber, lying there ready for the chirurgeons 
to embalme her.” 
And so for ever and for ever. So through the ages the acts 
of the royal tragedy wear on, with the variations of time 
and of place. This was one of the most picturesque of the 
tragedy’s victims, but not more really pathetic than the 
latter-day Czar in the nets of the Nihilists, or the chosen 
President of a people the mark of an assassin’s hand. Mary 
Stuart may be praying for England’s conversion now, as some 
would have us to believe that Joan of Arc is. But it would 
seem to be the bounden duty of those of other views—for the 
glory of the gospel and her Majesty’s Government—to pray 
that the good ladies may not be listened to. That light will 
come out of it all some day or another—on this poor, stricken, 
wandering, helpless world—is the one and only hope in which 
all may bow their heads to agree. 





THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM* 

ONE cannot imagine a country and a people more suited to 
our author’s pen and paint-brush than Cho-sen—uas it should 
be called—and its quaint, original, and most picturesque in- 
habitants. A lazy race, and therefore a great contrast to 
both Chinese and Japanese, they have nevertheless more 
honesty than either, and possess moreover a character and 
dignity of their own. The Chosenese say that they are 
descended from the Fugu race, who occupied a country 
north of the Ever-White Mountains. They founded a 
kingdom in that mountainous region called Ko-Korai, 
west of the Yaloo River, and gradually extending their 
conquests, absorbed, after many bloody wars with China, the 
land of Cho-sen. When China finally expelled the Korai 
dynasty, which had reigned seven centuries, a rebellion once 
more placed a monk on the throne, who in his turn was 
removed by a descendant of the old dynasty. The son of 
Wang (Wang died 945 A.D.) paid tribute to China, and 
secured peace for two centuries to Cho-sen. The Chosenese, 
therefore, have a history, though they have no literature other 
than Chinese. It was the demand for tribute in 1890, after 
years of non-interference, in consequence of the pushing 
Japanese, which has caused the devastating war that 
has once more turned “the Land of the Morning Calm” 
into a battle-ground for long-pent-up and savage animosities. 

The dress of the Chosenese, particularly his hat, is extra- 
ordinary, and quite appropriate to the most Hastern people 
of the continent of many races. Mr. Landor thinks that 
specimens of every Asiatic race have met and mingled 
in Cho-sen. The aristocracy, he says, are as white as any 
Caucasian, particularly the royal family, their eyes are 
hardly oblique, and they and the middle classes are 
better built and more refined than Chinese or Japanese, 
though not physically equal to the Manchoos. They are 
quick at acquiring languages, and, though pitifully supersti- 
tious, shrewd, intelligent, and, in the main, a sensible race. 
Their hospitality to strangers is unbounded, and towards 
each other reaches to such an extent that a poor relative with 
no means of subsistence will stay for years with a house- 
hold. Indeed, the law of hospitality is so exacting, and the 
dread of infringing it so powerful a factor in social life, 
especially among the nobles, as to lead to a general black- 
mailing. In the appearance of the Chosenese, we may 
note some interesting facial resemblance to other races. 
The face is oval-shaped, somewhat long when seen in 
full, curved in profile, the nose being flat at the bridge 
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and wide at the nostril. The mouth and chin are the 
worst features, and denote decided feebleness of char- 
acter, whereas the eyes are the best. We must remember 
that this description applies more to the upper than the 
lower class; but that does not affect its value, as the 
aristocracy represent the points and purity of a race, and the 
lower classes do not. In the portrait of a bachelor, we notice 
a curious resemblance to certain types of face seen in Central 
America. This is dangerous ground to tread on, and it may 
be added that in no other particulars is any resemblance to 
be detected. But to return to the Chosenese hat. It is 
fashioned of horse-hair or bamboos split into such fine 
threads as to resemble white horse-hair, woven into a net, 
and in shape similar to a Welshwoman’s hat. It is 
transparent, and answers none of the purposes of a hat, 
giving no protection from sun, wind, or rain. A slight 
framework of bamboo keeps this remarkable headgear 
stiff. Nor is this all, for the hat rests on a headband made 
of plaited horsehair, and is kept in its place by ribbons or 
bonnet-strings tied under the chin. Every man carries, in 
addition, tied to his waist, a sort of stickless umbrella of 
oiled paper; this, if it rains or snows, he unfolds and puts 
over his ornamental hat. A man in mourning wears a huge 
cone-shaped hat that covers him to his waist. 

The rest of a man’s attire consists of a huge pair of cotton 
trousers, padded with cotton-wool; a jacket with wide, short 
sleeves, also padded ; padded socks and shoes, or rather sandals, 
for the most part made of paper. Having no pockets, the Chose- 
nese carry little coloured silk bags, which “ reli eve,” says Mr. 
Landor, “ the monotony of the everlasting white dresses.” The 
clothes of the wealthier classes are made of silk, and officials 
wear in addition a sleeveless garment, and four long strips of 
silk, two in front, two behind, reaching nearly to the ground, 
and divided as far as the waist. Buttons are unknown in 
Cho-sen, and the dress is secured by various loops and girdles. 
They seldom wash in Cho-sen but in the highest circles, and 
the traveller says it was most irritating to see how clean 
those dirty people looked. The women wear padded trousers, 
with a high skirt and a short coloured jacket and a green 
mantilla, with which both head and face are covered. The 
women are kept in strict seclusion, as in Turkey; but there 
is a curious custom by which they are allowed to walk about 
the streets after nightfall, while the men are confined in their 
houses, and till recently were punished with fines and flogging 
if they broke the law. In the daytime a woman has the 
right to enter any house in the street to avoid meeting a 
man. The women of Cho-sen wash the clothes in their 
own houses, at night generally; and as most garments are 
white, this means hard work, especially for the poorer classes 
in winter, as they have to wash in the frozen streams. No 
soap is used, the wet garments being beaten with wooden 
mallets. Mr. Savage-Landor made most of his observations 
in and about Seoul, the capital; but the habits and dress 
were presumably much the same there as elsewhere. 


Remarkable features of the social life of the capital are 
the various guilds and their great stone and stick fights. 
Neighbouring towns and villages who are jealous of each 
other, also settle their differences by a stone-fight in the first 
moon, such period being universally set aside for fights, both 
public and private. Children are encouraged to fight by their 
parents who hope to make them hardy and courageous,— 
sides are made up and they fight till they are exhausted. 
The butchers and the mud-plasterers had a fierce feud, 
and it was decided to settle it by a pitched battle 
on a plain outside the South Gate. On the day ap- 
pointed some eighteen hundred men went down to fight, 
a stream dividing the two camps. The battle began with 
volleys of stones as the belligerents neared each other, and 
when one party forced its way over the stream and all 
came to close quarters, the fighting was carried on with clubs 
and knives. It was a drawn battle, so the leaders decided, 
and was renewed a few days later, victory eventually resting 
with the plasterers. Very few were killed, says Mr. Landor, 
though none escaped without a wound; but the whole affair 
sounds like one of Lucian’s grotesque battles. The Court 
patronises these extraordinary duels, and the King is kept 
informed of the results. The police, of course, take care 
that the bystanders do not come in for any hard knocks, 
After the fighting moon bas waned, life in “the Land of the 


Landor compares the Chosenese to the Neapolitan lazzaroni ; 
but what a climate he has,—it is almost arctic in winter, and 
must beget some virtues. A man whose roof is burnt over 
his head, has his house rebuilt by his neighbours. Indeed 
the people are a strange mixture of generosity and cruelty, 
superstition and simple-mindedness. We are told that when 
a fire broke out, a number of men and women procured 
ladders and climbed up on to roofs threatened by the 
sparks, and removing their coats and cloaks, tried to manu- 
facture an opposition wind. 

The King, it appears, keeps himself well informed, by 
means of messengers, of the welfare of different parts of 
his dominion, and by an effective system of beacon-fires, is 
apprised of a foreign invasion. He seems to have done his 
best for his country; and one can sincerely pity a Sovereign 
whose place in a troubled world has been rudely violated by 
jealous and warring races. 

Mr. Savage-Landor has a kindly feeling for the Chosenese, 
whom he makes out an ancient, simple, and original people, with 
much of the Japanese appreciation of art and much of the 
Chinese conservatism. The population, he says, is a decreas- 
ing quantity. The Chosenese women he considers to be far 
superior to the beauties of Japan. As a race, however, there 
can only be one opinion as to their want of energy, and, 
unfortunately, their political lot is not a happy one, and 
acting as a buifer-State between such vigorous nationalities as 
Chinese and Japanese, they must go to the wall. We are sorry; 
and hope that the melancholy prophecy is wrong. Mr. Landor 
has made them out an interesting people, and if we miss the 
charm of his adventures among the Ainu, and are conscious 
of his efforts to make a carefal study, none the less must we 
thank him for a fascinating and faithfal description of a 
strange and quaint people. 





ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.* 

Mr. BosanQuet has done a useful piece of work. He has 
put together in a popular form valuable facts and opinions upon 
a few of the difficult questions which press upon our attention 
whether we will or not. Much of the popular literature on 
social questions is unreadable by people sane enough to dis- 
trust the flagrant Socialism of the Fabian Essayists, and 
the somewhat milk-and-water imitation of their enthusiastic 
but more timid followers, who call themselves “Christian 
Socialists.” In this volume Mr. Bosanquet realises the need 
for a trained observation “in the social field” allied with 
“reasonable theory,” and with this principle in view he has 
collected these papers. Some are here printed for the first 
time, while a few are reprints from various sources. As each 
problem is dealt with more or less completely in each paper, 
and has only a general accord with the rest, the writer 
has scope to develop his own experience in the matter; 
and this is the more valuable as they are by men who 
are fully qualified by personal effort among the poor to 
come to a clear and unprejudiced conclusion in the matter, 
and this, combined with the fact that the writers have “paid 
careful attention to the methods and principles of social. 
reform,” makes the conclusions they come to valuable to the 
general reader. 

Although these studies were written on different occasions, 
and by different men, Mr. Bosanquet claims that they have a 
definite principle “ which operates through all the differences of 
their subject-matter.’ This principle is that “circumstance 
is modifiable by character, and so far as circumstance is a 
name for human action, by character alone.” No thoughtful 
person would be disposed to dispute this if it is not pressed 
too far, though some of our Radical friends are disposed to 
make more vigorous attempts to alter circumstances than to 
reform character. Still, no doubt bad air and bad sur- 
roundings have a pernicious effect upon character; but until 
the public opinion of the working-class is brought to bear 
through the Trade-Unions to remedy these things, where 
they are remediable, the circumstances will practically remain 
the same. 

In a volame filled with so many subjects of interest it 
is impossible to speak of more than one or two in detail, 
so we would rather dwell upon those chapters which are of 
more general import. Nothing in the book is more striking 








Morning Calm” sinks back into the usual stagnation. Mr. 
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than Miss Dendy’s paper on “‘ The Meaning and Methods of 
True Charity,” which was first read at a meeting in May, 
1893. It should be studied by every one who is in any way 
interested in the welfare of the poor. While the writer is 
inspired by genuine sympathy, it is combined with a wisdom 
that more than doubles its power for good. Not content with 
theory alone, the writer gives many interesting examples 
drawn from cases she has personally dealt with. Her inten- 
tion is “to bring out the difference between charity which 
only means well and the charity which does well,” and then 
she proceeds to show what charity “which does well” con- 
sists in. To begin with, it does not consist of “doles,” 
however adequate these may be. Even a 10s. allowance 
may only tend “to exaggerate the evils we deprecate.” 
This will be startling and disturbing news to people who, 
having the 10s. to give away, think that to give it to 
some “ deserving case” recommended by some official, clerical 
or lay, constitutes the whole duty of “being charitable.” 
What is meant by “thorough charity” is that it should 
be “ thoroughly thought out,” and the writer wants ‘“ people 
to work with their eyes open, to know, so far as it is 
given to men to know, what the results of their action will 
be.” All help bestowed influences the lives of those helped 
for good or for evil, and what is desired is that those who 
help should “ recognise that if they assume the heavy respon- 
sibility of intentionally influencing men’s lives, they must 
form some idea of what their influence is going to be.” We 
are afraid if this excellent advice is taken it may be a certain 
check on the overflowing of charity, as help given without 
thought—and there is not one in a hundred who does or can 
give thought of this kind—may only add to the condemna- 
tion of him who gives. This responsibility the writer 
emphasises in the strongest possible way. Especially are 
charitable people warned to guard against letting themselves 
be misled “into underestimating the importance of their 
influence.” Of course the fact really is that whether people 
‘help or -do not’ help, they cannot escape responsibility of 
a kind, but to take upon oneself to help definitely a 
given case which, except for our help, would be dealt with 
‘in some other way, is to assume a definite responsibility 
towards that given case. Let us grant, however, that we 
have some pounds in our pocket which we are prepared to 
part with, and with a fair desire to do as much good and as 
little harm as possible with it, how are we to proceed? Miss 
Dendy tells us that knowledge of the case is imperative, and 
gives us two directions in which we should look for the 
knowledge. First, it will involve “a careful study of the 
character and circumstances of the individual men and 
women” themselves. Secondly, it will demand “a full 
acquaintance with the wider social conditions and tendencies 
within the limits of which we work.” How true this is, will 
be seen if we think seriously for a moment what a host 
of facts go to make up the position of any man or woman 
in the world. There is a man’s own character, then his 
surroundings. ‘ He is the member of a family, of a church, 
of a trade.” With all of these he necessarily must act in 
some degree of concert. The fresh ideas you give him must 
coincide with the ideas he has grown up with and to. The 
3ame argument you would use to a churchman, would be of 
no possible influence over an agnostic. If the man has been 
in a Trade-Union, he will have seen a different side of 
life from a casual dock-worker. Knowledge, therefore, is 
necessary before all things; sympathy and experience will, 
as the writer says generally suggest the next step. But one 
thing is very certain, and we quite indorse it, that “in the 
light of our knowledge, we shall lose all confidence in the 
adequacy of doles and tickets to stem the tide which is over- 
whelming the sufferer,” and we shall also ‘cease to believe 
in the possibility of one remedy for all troubles.” We cannot 
dwell here on the larger issues of charitable help,—the close 
inter-dependence of human beings with each other, and the 
certainty of harm being done if all the facts are not 
accurately known. Neither have we space to give the 
interesting stories from real life which help to make Miss 
Dendy’s paper so valuable; but they are well worth the study 
of those who lightly take in hand cases of poverty and dis- 
tress which they give themselves no real trouble to under- 
stand. Yet this understanding alone will make the help given 
of any avail. 


We have dwelt chiefly here upon the papers treating on 








the more general aspects of Social Reform, and purposely 
avoided discussion on the more difficult subjects, such as the 
Poor-law and “ Old-Age Pensions.” These open up large 
questions of practical importanee, and our readers are likely 
to hear enough about them elsewhere. At the same time 
Mr. Loch’s opinion is of the greatest value in both these 
matters, and his papers should be read by those who are 
interested in them. 

Nor shall we say much of the chapter by Mr. Bernarg 
Bosanquet bearing on Socialism. The preface has been 
already quoted, and shows the attitude in which he is towards 
this subject; and the papers themselves are somewhat too 
technical for the general reader. They imply acquaintance 
with the writings of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, ang 
though Mr. Bosanquet indulges in some good hard hitting 
at the affectation of modern culture, which attempts “to 
designate well-recognised phenomena of civilised society by 
names drawn from the evolution of the plant and the lower 
animal world,” they have not quite the same charm of 
simplicity which characterises Miss Dendy’s as well as some 
of the other essays. Altogether, it is a volume which we 
greatly welcome, and its size is an additional recommendation, 





THE CRUSADES.* 
HuMAN nature never shows its weakness so clearly as when 
it sets out to perform some noble and heroic achievement, 
towards which it is urged by the purest motives and a desire to 
attain to the holiest ideal. It is reasonable enough, if we only 
look at man as he is, instead of trying to imagine him as he 
should be, to expect that the strain of striving after a lofty 
purpose should be in itself more than sufficient for his 
strength, so that there is all the more excuse for his stumbling 
by the way. Just as in ordinary life our gravest mistakes are 
generally committed “on principle,” so in history, whenever 
we read of a nation or society being prompted to any action 
or movement by a severely exalted motive, we may always 
expect to find rapacity, perfidy, and hypocrisy running riot to 
a greater or less extent. For instance, when the French people, 
stirred by the teaching of the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
set itself to the task of inaugurating a new era of universa) 
peace and brotherhood, the natural course of events produced 
the September massacres and the miseries and bloodshed of 
Napoleon’s wars. But such examples will occur in plenty to 
any thoughtful reader of history, and we may at once turn 
to the consideration of the most striking instance of the 
working of this principle, as presented in the story of the 
Crusades. It is the most striking, because the ideal on which 
this movement was based was certainly the noblest and purest 
that ever stirred a great body of men into heroic action. 
There was no thought of earthly gain or glory; for the sake 
of rescuing the Holy Sepulchre and the Holy Land from the 
power of the infidel, men were bidden to sell or mortgage al} 
that they had, to leave their countries to the danger of 
foreign war, and their wives and little ones to all the perils 
that were ever present in those turbulent days, and to 
march through inhospitable and hostile lands, or to 
adopt the even more terrible alternative of a long voyage 
in a crowded, ill-provisioned, insanitary, and unseaworthy 
ship, to attack a foe whose numbers no man could count, 
and who fought with the climate and the natural features 
of the country in his favour. There is no parallel in history 
to the effect of that marvellous thrill of religious enthusiasm 
which ran through Western Christendom at the end of the 
eleventh century. And there is no story more tragic than 
that of the feuds with which the strength of the Crusaders 
was from first to last enfeebled, and of the selfishness and 
greed and all the petty vices which appear through all the 
tale of this struggle. | The movement is admirably described 
in this volume of the “Story of the Nations” Series. The 
style is clear and direct, and the different threads of the com- 
plex narrative are never allowed to become entangled. We 
are given the whole story of the Latin Kingdom of Palestine 
from its foundation at the end of the First Crusade down to its 
final collapse on the capture of Acre by the Turks in 1291. The 
growth of the Moslem power is carefully traced, and there are 
interesting chapters on the history of the great Orders of the 
Templars and Hospitallers, and the Latin Kingdom of Cyprus, 
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and on the arms and equipment and military methods of the 
doughty warriors of those days.| From the very first, the zeal 
of sincere Crusaders seems to have been imitated in a very 
halting fashion by adventurers who came to the wars for 
sheer love of enterprise and desire for booty; while that very 
zeal, in its most genuine form, was apt to run off into ques- 
tionable side-issues; for instance, one of the first results of 
Peter the Hermit’s preaching was an outburst of Jewish per- 
secution conducted in a spirit of “ wanton rapine and murder.” 
At Mayence the Jewish community bought the Archbishop’s 
protection, and took refuge in his palace; even here, however, 
they were attacked by the rabble under a certain Count 
Emicho, and butchered, men, women, and children together. 
The Crusaders on the march seem to have been want- 
ing in the most elementary notions of discipline, and 
even of common honesty towards those who received 
them kindly. For instance, an army of Germans, led by 
a priest named Gotschalk, were welcomed by Caloman 
of Hungary, “whose kindness they requited in the usual 
way, by plunder and drunken disorder.” And naturally 
enough, the Hungarians massacred the pilgrims. Of course, 
these ebullitions may have been merely owing to the deficient 
organisation of the motley hosts who marched together, but 
the conduct of the chiefs was almost always equally bad. 
They wrangled endlessly among themselves and with the 
Byzantine Emperors, and but very few of them seem to have 
been men of ordinary piety. For instance, it is astonishing to 
find that at the end of the First Crusade, when the Holy 
City has been wrested from the hands of the infidel, and the 
spotless Godfrey de Bouillon has been appointed the first 
King of Jerusalem, the chief spiritual office—the Patriarchate 
—was entrusted to one Arnulf, who was, “according to 
Raymond of Agiles, a man of loose life whose notorious 
amours were the theme of popular songs in the Crusading 
camp.” That such a position should have been conferred 
on a man whose morals were by no means beyond suspicion, 
seems to prove either cynical indifference to such questions, 
or a great dearth of even outwardly decent priests among the 
Crusaders. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem is an unedify- 
ing record of personal strife and of jealousy between the 
great Orders, and mistrust of the Eastern Franks and the 
Western ; rich booty from despoiled caravans, and the luxuries 
of Oriental life, seem to have diverted the warriors of the 
Cross more and more from the objects for which they 
originally took their vows, and at last, in 1228, a so-called 
Crusade was led by the Emperor Frederick II., who openly 
flouted the Papal power, and was believed to have written a 
“book of extreme blasphemy on the Three Impostors— Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed.” The authors of the book before us 
confess that “only of a few Crusaders, as of Godfrey and St. 
Louis, can we predicate absolute purity of motive.” | Naturally, 
the “indulgences ” granted to all who took part in these wars 
drew many worthless wastrels to fight under the banner of the 
Cross, and the valour with which the Crusaders fought on all 
occasions is the one entirely satisfactory point about their 
history. It is not possible, of course, to trust the figures given 
by contemporaries implicitly, any more than we can altogether 
accept the miraculous appearances of warriors in shining 
armour who are so often described as turning the tide of 
battle at perilous moments. But there can be no doubt that 
the Frankish knights fought generally against fearful odds, and 
under conditions of climateand ground that were all in favour 
of the light Saracen horsemen. / To an English reader the 
most interesting part of the military history will be the 
campaigns in which our own Richard Caur-de-Lion bore him- 
self so gallantly, in spite of the treachery of his French and 
Austrian allies. As a typical battle-piece we will quote the 
following description from the account of Richard’s famous 
march to Jaffa :— 

“ About 9 o’clock the battle began with an attack by Saladin’s 
negro troops and Bedouins—pestilent footmen with bows and 
round targes—in their rear the heavier Turkish troops kept up an 
incessant din with their drums and cymbals. Again and again 
the Turks rushed down on the rear of the Christians. At last the 
Hospitallers could bear up no longer, and begged Richard to let 
them make but one charge. Richard, however, would permit no 
deviation from his plans. The heavy horses of his cavalry, with their 
armoured riders, were no match for the swift-footed Arab steeds 
of the lightly clad Saracens; it would be worse than useless to 
charge till the enemy was well within their grasp... .. . So the 
Hospitallers endeavoured to still endure the renewed onset of the 


Crusaders: ‘Oh, St. George! Why dost thou leave us to be 
destroyed? Christendom perisheth because we strive not against. 
this accursed race.’ Then the Grand Master petitioned the King 
in person, but Richard still replied : ‘It must be borne.’ Mest of 
the Hospitallers murmured, but obeyed; two knights, however 
—the marshal of the Order and Baldwin de Carew, ‘a right good 
warrior, bold as a lion’—burst from the ranks, and overthrew 
each his man; the remaining Hospitallers could no longer be 
restrained, and out they charged to their comrades’ aid. The 
battle soon became general, and for a time threatened to go ill 
for the Crusaders; but when Richard himself came up on his 
Cyprian bay, the Turks fell back before him as he clove his way 
into their ranks with his sword. The Christians then resumed 
their march, and were already encamping outside the walls of 
Arsfif when the enemy attacked once more; but again the Turks 
turned in headlong flight as Richard galloped up to the rescue. 
thundering out his war-cry, ‘God and the Holy Sepulchre ai 

us ! ,” 

Such were the Crusaders, and such was their prowess. 
Though they failed to keep the Holy City in Christian hands, 
and though their conduct fell very short of the lofty profes- 
sions embodied in their vows, it cannot be said that their 
effort was fatile. For centuries they acted as the outpost of 
Western civilisation, and held the Moslem hordes in check. 
Moreover, the effect of these wars in quickening commerce 
and intercourse between East and West, was invaluable to 
the industrial development of Europe, which was also in- 
directly assisted by the weakening of the baronial power 
through the drain of the best fighting blood towards Pales- 
tine, which left the honest burghers leisure to build up the 
power of the towns and trading corporations in comparative 
peace. 





TWO SUMMERS IN GUYENNE.* 


STANDING in Auvergne and looking south, we may say 
roughly that the ground travelled over by Mr. Barker in 
his last book, Wanderings by Southern Waters, lies low down 
to our left, and the scene of his present book rather higher 
up to our right. In other words, one book deals with 
Eastern, the other with Western Aquitaine; and all through 
the country described in both books, we follow in the steps 
of English conquerors of many centuries ago, the traditions 
of whose evil doings, however, are still handed down among 
@ population that in many ways has stood still, — quite 
curiously still, when one thinks of France’s claim to be 
the foremost among civilised nations: The study of these 
traces of English occupation is one of the many fresh and 
interesting features of Mr. Barker’s books. From the valley 
of the Lot to that of the Dordogne he follows them, and ends 
with a vivid description, helped by the natural features of the 
scene, of Talbot’s defeat and death at Castillon, which put an 
end to the English dominion in Southern France, 


It is indeed not difficult to understand why the English 
should have clung obstinately to such a province as Aquitaine, 
—the name of Guyenne seems to have been given to this part 
of France later. This rich country with its southern climate 
not only “brings forth all the best fruits of the earth,” but 
its rivers, moors, and forests have a wild beauty of their owr, 
unappreciated because so little known. It is impossible that 
Mr. Barker’s descriptions should not rouse in some of his 
countrymen the longing to visit a country with such rivers 
full of fish, such adventurous walking and boating, suck 
lovely subjects for sketching, such almost untouched riches 
in the way of antiquities, middle-age or prehistoric, above- 
ground or underground. The primitive farming, the 
picturesque old customs and superstitions, the odd characters, 
the ways of the people, which date back at least a hundred 
years; the wild flowers and birds to charm a naturalist ; 
the architecture of towns and churches, in which both Frenclr 
and English history may he said to be written; all this 
together seems to make an unequalled hunting-ground. Yet 
we are not very much afraid that it will soon be spoilt and 
overrun by tourists, except by the right kind. It requires 
real enthusiasm to travel through a country in Mr. Barker’s 
fashion, the only one for seeing such a country as this 
thoroughly, and learning toknowit well. It requires courage 
and endurance of an uncommon kind to walk through lonely 
forests where there are still plenty of wild-boars and snakes, 
if not wolves, to face wide tracts of stony moor alone in every 
kind of weather, with the mere chance of reaching a village 
with some wretched auberge where one may sleep. Neither 
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is it every one who cares to venture in a canoe down such 
rapids as those of the Dronne. And even people who would 
enjoy all this in a summer holiday, would often think twice 
about spending their time in a tract of country where there 
is scarcely a decent hotel. We have good hopes, therefore, 
that the Corréze, the valleys of the Vézére, the Isle, the 
Dronne, the wild wood-country of Périgord, and the “ desert 
of the Double,” are likely to be left to their own very original 
inhabitants and to Mr. Barker and the few like-minded 
travellers who may follow in his difficult but delightful foot- 
steps. 

Two Summers*in Guyenne contains, like the former book, 
the records of several short journeys; for it seems to be 
the author’s habit to make his walking tours in the early 
summer and autumn, and to settle down in some attractive 
centre during the hottest months of the year. In this book, 
he first describes the gorge of the Upper Dordogne, which he 
entered from La Bourboule, and followed with difficulty 
through its precipitous and most beautiful ravines as far as 
Bort, striking off soon after this across the moors of the 
Corréze into the Limousin country, the state of which, one 
may remark in passing, seems little improved since the days of 
Turgot. Rejoining the Dordogne at Argental, Mr. Barker 
made his way on to Beaulieu, and then by the Pay d’Issolu 
to Martel. From relics of Gauls and Romans at what is 
supposed to be Uxellodunum, he then passed on to the 
English traditions of Martel, where Henry, the eldest son of 
Henry II., died, and the English leopard is still to be seen 
in old carvings. The next journey leads us into Périgord, 
past the Chiteau de la Motte-Fénelon, and the towns of 
Domme and Beynac. Here, still on the banks of the Dor- 
dogne, the author took up his summer quarters, and passed 
much time on and about the river. Among the many curious 
sights of the Dordogne is the annual descent of the Auvergnats 
on their barges laden with wood for making barrels, which 
they sell at Libourne. 

But it would take too long to mention in detail the interest- 
ing and remote places that Mr. Barker describes in this book, 
such as Les Eyzies, in the valley of the Vézére, where relics 
of the Stone Age are to be found; or the wonderful Grotte 
de Miremont, in the forest of Périgord; or the Roque de 
Tayac, a fortress in the solid limestone rock, where the 
English made themselves a terror to the country-side. These 
rock-dwellings in the Vézére Valley are among the strangest 
sights of Périgord, a district full of curious variety. Here 
too, but in the valley of the Isle, Mr. Barker found a summer 
retreat at a little chateau he does not name, twenty miles 
below Périgueux. There is nothing in his whole book more 
charming in its quiet attractiveness than the description of 
this French country-house with its towers, dove-cot, crowding 
trees and wild rambling garden, old fish-pond with croaking 
frogs, nightingales in the little wood, mowers in the meadow. 
{t is a picture of French country-life in the South,—how true, 
those only know who have seen something like it. After 
wandering over stony moors and shooting dangerous rapids, 
one rests there as the traveller himself did. 

Now and then a living interest of another kind is added to 
the wanderings when the author finds himself at the original 
homes of men like Brantéme, Montaigne, or Montesquieu; 
his description of the Chiteau de Montaigne is delightful. 
He comes across a real survival of earlier times in the 
Trappist Monastery at Echourgnac in the Double. One is 
glad to know that the Republic has not interfered with the 
self-sacrificing life and work of these monks, who, like the 
Carthusians in other parts, have proved a blessing to their 
neighbourhood, draining and cultivating the boggy soil, 
whose feverish exhalations formerly poisoned the air. 

Thus down the valley of the Dronne, and touching the 
Lower Dordogne, and following the Garonne past Bordeaux 
till it and the Dordogne join and are lost in the Gironde 
that bears them to the sea, Mr. Barker carries out his 
plan of travel in Western Aquitaine. A map and an index 
are great additions to the value of the present volume, 
which is also in itself even pleasanter to read than the 
former ones. The adventures are told with more ease and 
spirit; the traveller’s own enjoyment of his rambling life is 
more plainly shown; he has perhaps more confidence in his 
power of pleasing and interesting his countrymen at home. 
His pictures of these unfamiliar scenes are drawn with a 
vividness that never flags; his knowledge of history, haman 











and natural, of archeology and art, with a love of beauty that 
finds much to satisfy it, and a talent for hitting on the 
quaintest and most characteristic features of the people and 
scenes he finds himself among, are even more evident than 
before. It would be profitable to compare his book with 
those of other writers who pass through a country like 
France with one idea in their heads, and shape everything 
they see to fit that idea. The danger of sucha generalising 
method is more and more borne in upon one’s mind by 
the study of such a book as Two Summers in Guyenne, 
The variety in French life and opinion is as great 
as the natural features of France, and even greater 
still. In passing from village to village in the same 
district, Mr. Barker found it the fashion in one to be 
Republican, in another to be Royalist, in a third to be 
Bonapartist. In one hardly anybody went to church; 
another was “full of religion;” the curé was opposed here, 
obeyed there. And the character of the peasants differed ag 
much as their politics, one village being mild and affable, 
another truculent and uncivil. Whatever the explanation of 
all this may be—and it seems to lie considerably deeper than 
the surface—it certainly points a very strong moral on the 
subject of generalising. 

Such a house-to-house study as this, made by an inde. 
pendent observer who walks through the country and sees its 
people as they are and talks with them on their own subjects, 
should be really valuable to every Englishman who cares to 
know his neighbours. And much mere so because thig 
traveller’s object is not to prove political theories, but to see 
realities; not only to enjoy unfamiliar scenery and historical 
associations, but to study his fellow-men. 





THE STATE TRIALS.* 

Ir he only knew it, there is nowhere better food for that 
butterfly of the bookshelves—the general reader—than the 
pages of The State Trials. The new volume is no ex- 
ception. There he may read a hundred curious and 
unexpected things. No doubt the strange stories of the 
State Trials are told allusively rather than directly, but a 
very little looking below the surface will lead to rich dis- 
coveries. When we speak of unexpected things, we do not 
speak at random or without warrant. No one would expect 
to find the Barons of the Exchequer (Parke, Alderson, Rolfe, 
and Platt) listening, in the year 1848, to a story of slave- 
traders and pirates, with incidents quite as original and 
exciting as those to be found in Treasure Island. The story 
that the Court of Exchequer heard unfolded in February, 
1848, might almost have inspired Mr. Stevenson to write a new 
romance for boys. At any rate, one or two of the details 
casually dropped in affidavits in the case would have filled 
him with delight and admiration, The action in question 
was one for trespass, brought by a piratical gentleman 
occupied with the slave-trade against the captain of a Queen’s 
ship. Nothing could open better than the first count of the 
declaration. It states that the plaintiff was not a subject of 
the Queen, and was “lawfully possessed of certain slaves, 
goods, chattels, effects, &c...... that is to say, of 4,000 
slaves of the value of £100,000, and of divers goods, chattels, 
effects, and bills of exchange,” and then goes on to relate how 
the defendant, “ with force and arms seized both, and carried 
away the said slaves, goods, &c., whereby the same were 
wholly lost to the plaintiff.” We do not get very far into the 
arguments of the case before a certain “ dusky potentate,” 
called King Siacca (or as the report puts it, “ the negro Sove- 
reign of that country ”), appears upon the scene. His eldest 
son, Prince Manna, appears to have carried off a negro woman 
with the astonishing name of Fry Norman, and her child. 
These were British subjects; and, accordingly, three Queen’s 
ships and an armed force of one hundred and twenty men 
were sent to the realms of Siacca to liberate the woman and 
her child. What happened is described as follows in the 
Report :— 

“The defendant landed at Dombocorro, and, having taken 
possession of the plaintiff's barracoons, spiked the guns and 
placed sentinels at the doors. At this time the Government of 


the Gallinas consisted of King Siacca, his eldest son, Prince 
Manna, and three chiefs of the name of Rogers. The defendant 
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wrote to King Siacca, demanding the liberation of Fry Norman 
and her child, and complaining of the conduct of the Spaniards in 
carrying on the slave trade. Several letters having passed, the 
woman, Fry Norman, and her child were delivered up, and on the 
21st of November, 1840, the following treaty was concluded and 
ioned by the defendant, and Prince Manna on behalf of King 


ra (who was bedridden from old age), and the chiefs of the 


country :—‘ In consequence of the white slave-dealers settled in 
the River Gallinas having prevented the boats of her Britannic 
Majesty’s ships from receiving the common rights of humanity 
when in distress and seeking refuge in King Siacca’s waters, in 
violation of his dignity and of his rights, thus exposing him to 
differences with the Queen of England ; and also in consequence 
of a Sierra Leone boy having been made a slave of by these men 
at the River Gallinas, who was discovered and released by Com- 
mander Denman on the 19th inst, 1st.—King Siacca engages 
totally to destroy the factories belonging to these white men 
without delay. 2nd.—King Siacca engages to give up to Com- 
mander Denman all the slaves who were in the barracoons of the 
white slave-dealers when he entered the river, and have been 
carried off into the bush. 3rd.—King Siacca engages to send 
these bad white men out of his country by the first opportunity, 
and within one month from this date. 4th.—King Siacca binds 
himself in the most solemn manner that no white man shall ever 
for the future settle in his country for the purpose of slave- 
trading. Done at Dombocorro, in the River Gallinas, this 21st 
day of November 1840.—Prince Manna x (mark), Licomi Rogers x 
(mark), John Siliphi Rogers x (mark). Signed, Jos. Denman, 
Commander and Senior Officer on the Sierra Leone Station.’ ” 
The conversion of King Siacca to a proper view of the slave- 
trade, the two chiefs “of the name of Rogers,” and the 
“barracoons,” all give a delightfal Treasure Island air to the 
story. The third clause of the treaty is indeeda gem. It 
begins in a pleasant colloquial missionary sort of way, with a 
reference to “these bad white men,” and then seems to 
remember what is becoming to a treaty, pulls itself together, 
and ends in a most approved legal tone,—“ Within one month 
from this date.” The treaty was soon acted upon by the 
English Captain, and the barracoons—slave prisons—were 
promptly burnt. One gathers from the Report that the royal 
family and the chiefs of the name of Rogers were not above 
getting a certain amount of amusement out of the incident. 
At least we read in the Report that “on one occasion, at the 
request of Prince Manna [the black Paris who stole the negro 
Helen, Fry Norman], the defendant with his own hand fired 
two rockets which burnt the barracoons at Kamasura.” 
Does not “the barracoons at Kamasura” seem to suggest 
considerable opportunities for a rollicking slaver’s song? In 
the final account of the pillage and burning of the barracoons 
there is a very romantic touch. The gunpowder, of which 
there were large stores, was thrown into the river, says the 
Report, but it adds drily, “ The casks of spirits were broken 
in and the spirits allowed to flow away on the sand, it being 
suggested that they were poisoned.” That “it being suggested ” 
is delightful. Of course they were poisoned. Any boy in the 
third form could have sworn to that in the witness-box. Why, 
it comes as natural as possible for the heading of the chapter, 
“The Slaver’s Treachery; or, The Poisoned Puncheons.” We 
cannot quote any more of the trial, except the fact that “the 
defendant continued to fire the barracoons till the 26th, that 
at Dombocorro being the last destroyed.” Space must, how- 
ever, be found for a phrase in which the Foreign Office com- 
mented on the incident. ‘The course,” they say, “ pursued 
by Captain Denman seems to be the best adapted for the 
attainment of the object in view.” There is something very 
piquant in the contrast between such official phraseology and 
“the chiefs of the name of Rogers.” It only remains to be 
said the verdict was in favour of the defendant, Captain 
Denman,—i.e., “ Not guilty.” 

We have dwelt so long upon the slave trial that we have 
little space for the other good things in the volume. Apropos 
of the discussions as to the status of the Duke of Coburg, it 
may be mentioned that the volume contains a case—the 
Duke of Brunswick against the King of Hanover—which 
seems to show that a man may be both a foreign sovereign 
and a subject of the Queen. Another interesting case is the 
Sussex Peerage Claim. Here is given in a note Lord Eldon’s 
delightful retort to Lord Thurlow, when the latter was pre- 
siding over an inquiry into the marriage :— 

«All this put Lord Thurlow out of humour, and he then said to 
me angrily: ‘Sir, why have you not prosecuted, under the Act 
of Parliament, all the parties concerned in this abominable 
marriage?’ To which I gnswered, that it was a very difficult 
business to prosecute,—that the Act, it was understood, had been 
drawn by Lord Mansfield, Mr. Attorney-General Thurlow, and Mr. 
Ss licitor-General Wedderburne, and unluckily they had made 
parties present at the marriage guilty of felony’ (liable to 


the penalties of a Premunire) ; ‘and, as nobody could prove the 
marriage except a person present, there could be no prosecution, 
because no person present could be compelled to be a witness.’ 
This put an end to the matter.” 


The volume also contains some very curious and important 
Irish trials for treason-felony and also some Chartist 
prosecutions. We will give in conclusion, as an example of 
the florid eloquence in which the “ patriot” lawyers of 
Ireland delighted, the following passage from Mr. Holmes’s 
defence of John Mitchell :— 


“A Russell of the present day calls upon the men of Waterloo 
to steep in brothers’ blood the swords which saved England and 
conquered France. Should the battle thus provoked by England 
come; in that struggle to the death Ireland may perish, the noise 
of her song may cease, and the sound of her no more be 
heard; her cities may be wasted, and her habitations left without 
mer; her fruitful valleys may be laid desolate, and her green 
fields may be crimsoned with blood; but should the victory 
belong to England, so will the guilt. The actions of men are not 
to be judged of by the event—the actions of men are not to be 
judged of by success or by defeat. Had the liberties of Greece 
perished with Leonidas at Thermopyle, Spartan glory would have 
been the same. Had the days of Marathon, Salamis, and Phar- 
salia (sic) been days of defeat instead of victory to Greece, orators 
might still have spoken, and patriots sworn by the sacred memory 
of the dead. He who dies in battle for liberty and his country, 
dies the death of a soldier and sleeps in a hero’s grave. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, I speak not here merely for my client—I 
speak for you and your children, and your children’s children; I 
speak not here for myself—my lamp of life is flickering and 
must soon be extinguished; but were I now standing on the 
brink of the grave, and uttering the last words of expiring nature, 
I would say, ‘May Ireland be happy, may Ireland be free’ It 
rests with you, gentlemen of the jury, this day, by your verdict 
of acquittal—it rests with you to contribute your parts towards 
making Ireland happy and free. I call upon you, as you value 
truth, as you value justice, as you value public good, as you value 
manly bearing and personal honour, as you value and love the 
country of your birth and the land of your fathers—I call upon 
you, by your verdict of acquittal in this case, to do your parts 
towards making Ireland happy and free.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@—_ 

The Tragedy of Morant Bay. By E. B. Underhill, LL.D. 
(Alexander and Shepheard.)—Dr. Underhill has employed part 
of his leisure since quitting his active and useful life as Secretary 
of the Baptist Mission Society, in putting together all the facts 
connected with the rising in a corner of Jamaica, and its violent 
repression by Governor Eyre. It is not a pleasant story to recall, 
The Tragedy of Morant Bay is the worst instance in modern times 
of that blind fury to which the rising of an inferior race some- - 
times provokes our countrymen, as it also provokes Americans 
and Germans. Dr. Underhill has related the story with strong 
feeling, but with a visible endeavour to be accurate and im- 
partial; and he seems to us, who remember the whole affair only 
too well, substantially fair. It was a dark page in our Colonial 
history, and our only question is whether it was worth while to 
revive it. Dr. Underhill, however, evidently considers it due to 
the negro race to place the facts on permanent record, and thus 
help to preserve them from any repetition of such a misuse of 
the extreme powers which, of course, must always remain at the 
disposal of any Government which intends to continue existing. 
He has peculiar experience and knowledge of the negro colonies, 
and we cannot dispute his judgment. 

The Price of the Pearl, and other Stories. By Baroness Pauline 
von Hiigel, (Catholic Truth Society.)—This is a booklet of short 
stories, all of them having a religious character, but written in 
a tone far removed from the commonplace moral story-book. 
The characters are gracefully and vividly drawn, the narrative 
flows, and some of the situations are strong in dramatic interest. 
The story which gives its name to the book, is referred to the 
year 1588, when Elizabeth’s laws against Roman Catholics were 
in full force, and when the Spanish Armada supplied ground for 
a special activity of persecution. Ruth and Audrey Travers are 
betrothed to men who are both of them seized as Popish 
recusants and disaffected subjects; but Hugh Bannerman is 
to be condemned for his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church, which was a capital offence; Guy Oldham, for having 
spoken in favour of the Spaniards. Circumstances give Ruth 
Travers the power of saying which of the two may go free,—but 
only one can escape, and she is betrothed to Hugh Bannerman. 
She has heard, however, Oldham regret that he cannot die, like 
his companion, for faith, but only for politics; she shrinks from 
purchasing her own happiness at the expense of her cousin 
Audrey’s; sbe dreams unhappily of robbing a martya of his 
crown, and at length, in desperation, pronounces not for her 





own, but for her cousin’s lover. That is a choice certainly not in 
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conformity with latter-day fashion. But we are bound to say, 
after some study of contemporary records and narratives pub- 
lished by the late Rev. J. Morris, 8.J., it is quite in keeping with 
the ideas and.characters revealed in the writings of the Roman 
Catholics of those days. Altogether, Baroness Pauline von 
Hiigel’s stories are attractive in style and elevated in tone. 


British Game- Birds and Wild-Fowl. By B. R. Morris, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Corrected and Revised by W. B. Tegetmeier, 
F.Z.S. With 60 Large Plates, coloured by hand. 2 vols. 
(John Nimmo.)—The aim of this large and handsome book is 
sufficiently described by its title. Paper and printing of the best 
kind, and carefully coloured plates, show that no pains have been 
spared to secure it a place on the shelves of the country-house 
library. The editor has appended to the descriptions of the birds 
and their habits short references to other works in which new or 
fuller information can be found. ‘The local names of species 
in different European countries are also added. The need for the 
republication of this book, which was written in 1858, is not quite 
clear. It is not a concise book of reference like Mr. Dixon’s 
recently published “‘Game-Birds and Wild-Fowl;” and the 
anecdotes, though sometimes the result of personal observa- 
tion, are largely gleaned from works which have been laid 
ander contribution by many writers. The paper on the red- 
legged partridge may be taken as an example. The date of 
its successful introduction into Suffolk (by Lord Rendlesham 
and the Marquis of Hertford, in 1770) is not given. The counties 
in which it is mainly found are not mentioned, and the greater 
part of the description of its habits is taken from “ Daniel's 
Rural Sports.” But the editor has in many cases added fresh 
and original matter, notably in the very interesting account of 
Pallas sand-grouse, and its recent visits to this country, and his 
bibliographical notes appended to the history of each species are 
valuable and suggestive. 

The Other Bond. By Dora Russell. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 
In this novel the hero’s troubles are caused by his having 
engaged himself to a middle-aged bourgeoise, accepted £10,000 
from her, and subsequently allowed his affections to go astray to 
a younger, more attractive, and aristocratic lady; but as it 
appears to have been distinctly understood that the bourgeoise 
only let him have the money because he was going to marry her, 
we do not feel much inclined to pity him when she insists on his 
performing his part of a bargain that was not particularly to the 
credit of either of them. The spectacle presented by him and 
almost all the other dramatis persone is that of married people in 
love with somebody to whom they are not married. And as this 
state of things is not in any case a very agreeable foundation for 
a novel, and still less so when neither story nor characters have 
any originality or freshness to make them interesting, and when 
all the latter are either mercenary, purse-proud, foolish, vulgar, 
or dissipated, we do not quite know why either author or pub- 
lisher should have thought the world required the book’s appear- 
ance. 

A Year of Sport and Natural History. Edited by Oswald Craw- 
furd. Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a collection of 
papers lately published in Black and White, and now issued 
together in a large volume, beautifully illustrated by Messrs. 
Frank Feller, Bryan Hook, Cecil Aldin, Stanley Berkeley, G. E. 
Lodge, and other well-known artists. These illustrations are 
works of art, in many cases little, if at all, inferior to the best 
animal and bird drawings of J. Wolff. “The Wild Red-deer 
Shaking down Apples in an Exmoor Orchard,” by Stanley 
Berkeley; “Rabbit Hawking,” by G. E. Lodge; “ Woodcocks 
Feeding,” by Bryan Hook; and “Tweed Salmon- fishing,” by 
Frank Feller, are among the most successful. That the 
letterpress is not of equal merit is mainly due to the neces- 
sity for compression in a volume which contains forty five 
short articles on subjects, many of which have recently been 
treated fully in works like those in the “ Badminton” and “ Fur 
and Feathers” series. Among the best of these short papers are 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s remarks on rabbit-shooting, Mr. Teget- 
meier’s on the nests of moor-birds, and two well-written papers 
on “Hunting the Wild Red-deer,” by Mr. H. S. Pearse, and on 
“ Char-fishing,” by Mr. H. A. Bryden. Many of the other articles 
would be the better for less generalisation, and a less frequent 
use of the “ historic present” in writing descriptions of particular 
experiences. But the book draws attention in a pleasant form to 
the varied kinds of sport and subjects for the naturalist which 
may be found in every season of the year in England, and is 
useful as a reminder that almost every locality provides amuse- 
ment of this kind, sometimes in unexpected forms,—see, for 
instance, Mr. Sach’s article on “ Sea-fishing from Piers,” and the 
chapter on “ Bass-fishing,” by Mr. G. A. Thring. 

A Pliable Marriage. By Percival Pickering. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—The title of this story is derived from the matrimonial 











experiment of a young gentleman and lady who agree to go 
through the ceremony of marriage as an unavoidable concession 
to conventionality previous to their becoming business-partners 
for life, and her entering upon the duties of confidential house. 
keeper to look after his establishment and act as hostess to his 
guests. Both alike disclaim the idea of any more tender senti- 
ment for one another than mutual esteem; but this profession of 
indifference is true only in the wife’s case, as the husband is 
really deeply in love with her, and sets himself—(not, however, 
in the boisterous fashion adopted by Petruchio)—to effect her 
subjugation, which he eventually accomplishes by a decidedly 
hazardous method recommended bya malicious lady who wants to 
secure his affections for herself, and who, when she has succeeded 
in sundering the young couple, fortunately repents of the mis- 
chief she has wrought and repairs the breach between them, in 
time to bring matters to a happy conclusion. There isa con- 
siderable amount of absurdity—we may almost say extravagance 
—in the book, but also enough brisk writing and “go” to make 
it fairly entertaining. 


My Weather-wise Companion. By “B. T.” (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—A short list of aphorisms, mainly culled from tradi- 
tion, on weather-lore. Much of this popular weather-prophecy is 
based on observation of the demeanour of animals, and the 
appearances of clouds, dew-fall, mists, and opening or closing of 
flowers. For curiosity, compare these empirical observations 
with the ascertained facts in Mr. Scott’s “ Weather-Charts and 
Storm-Warnings.” Much of the inference is at variance with 
possibilities; but for short predictions, immediate signs and 
tokens of rain or wind, the notes are useful. Every shepherd and 
* out-of-doors ” labourer uses them, and the naturalist may add 
another heading to his rural notes, by noting the behaviour of 
birds and beasts before changes in the weather. 


Thirteen Doctors. By Mrs. T. K. Spender. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—Anybody desiring a companionable volume for a railway 
journey is likely to find his requirements met by Thirteen Doctors 
which purports to be a collection of anecdotes of personal 
experience related to Mrs. Spender by various medical men of her 
acquaintance. The stories are so nearly level in point of merit, 
that the comparative preference accorded to them will probably 
depend a good deal on the individual tastes of the reader; but 
they are all readable, and mostly indicate a moral of some 
kind. Writers of fiction, for instance, may learn caution 
about discussing unpublished ideas with other people, from 
“A Dramatic Entertainment,” which recounts how a poor 
lady was defrauded of the renown justly due to her, and 
also of all interest in life, by an unscrupulous nephew who 
profited by her misplaced confidence in him to appropriate 
the materials from which she was constructing a novel, and fore- 
stall her by giving them to the world in the form of a play. And 
husbands and stepfathers may perhaps find hints for their 
guidance in “Breaking her to Harness,” and “A Managing 
Daughter.” How much of the book is derived from facts, and 
how much from imagination, we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say; but we should like here to add an expression of sincere 
regret for Mrs. Spender’s death, which occurred a day or two after 
the above notice was written. 


A Naturalist on the Prowl. By “ Eha,” author of “The Tribes 
on My Frontier.” With 80 Illustrations by R. A. Sterndale, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. (Thacker and Co.)—A good popular account of 
Indian natural history is much needed for English readers, and 
would be welcomed by those who are on their way to India, and 
wish to learn something more of the birds, insects, and animals 
which are part of the everyday wild-life of the plains, as well as 
of the hills. The more striking animals and birds are well known 
by the descriptions of sportsmen, and even better by those in 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Jungle-Book.” Mr. Lockwood Kipling 
has dealt fully with the ways of the domesticated animals, and 
those which live near towns and houses. But the life and habits 
of the wild-birds, the spiders, crabs, lizards, and butterflies of 
India are less well known to the general reader than the natural 
history of the Celebes or of the forests of Brazil. The author of 
A Naturalist on the Prowl deals with some of these subjects, and 
is sufficiently enthusiastic to have faced what must be the greatest 
difficulty to the Indian naturalist, the tropical heat. His style is 
too jerky and discursive to do justice to his powers of observa- 
tion. But the book introduces the reader to parts of Indian wild- 
life which have been overlooked by most writers. A chapter 
on Indian crabs is interesting reading, though that on 
Indian bird-nesting only suggests a new and delightful 
field for descriptive natural history. The Indian, like the 
English, naturalist, makes acquaintance with the men of the 
woods and shore; and the book contains some quaint pictures 
of the “‘ Gabit” of the coast, who may not eat dead whale, and of 
the “ Koonbees ” of the Canara forests, whose sole possessions are 
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a blanket and a knife, and whose highest notion of agriculture is to 
urn the forest and scatter grain among the ashes. The effort to 
avoid being “ dull” has spoilt much of what would otherwise have 
been excellent reading. But the papers contain evidence that the 
writer knows and likes his subject, and we would encourage him 
to produce a more connected account of the “ Common Objects” 
of Indian woods and coasts. 


A Great Indiscretion. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Isbister.)— 
When the small hero of A Great Indiscretion makes his first 
appearance disguised as an unknown foundling, left mysteriously 
at a cottage door, the intelligent reader has no difficulty in 
divining that he is really his rich great-aunt’s heir, who is 
destined to storm the citadels of affection and fortune from which 
his father was ejected; and it is no surprise at the end to find 
that the indiscretion which brought Ronnie into existence is 
recognised by everybody to have been a blessing. He is a 
tolerably engaging little chap, and would be still more so if less 
preternaturally endowed with a wisdom and self-reliance that are 
beyond his years. The story seems to have been inspired by 
Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and—though a long way after that 
work—is not a bad article of its kind. It is not exactly mawkish ; 
but at the same time, in endeavouring to describe it, we have an 
idea that this word is lurking somewhere very near at hand, too 
bashful, perhaps, to make itself fully visible. 


When Fortune Frowns. By Katharine Lee. (Horace Cox.)— 
This novel is a web composed of threads supplied partly by his- 
tory and partly by imagination, which are woven together so 
dexterously that ifi is not always easy to distinguish between 
what is fact and what is fiction in the work. It relates in auto- 
biographical form the life and adventures of Gilbert Coswarth, a 
Cornish Jacobite gentleman who left home and family to join the 
rising in favour of the Chevalier in 1745, and in the person of 
Coswarth’s daughter is represented the young lady betrothed to 
James Dawson, whose tragic fate is sung in Shenstone’s lines 
beginning, “Come listen to my mournful tale.” The story is 
cleverly told and interesting, with likeable and well-drawn 
characters, and we should have rejoiced if fidelity to historical 
events had admitted of the infusion of less sadness into their 
respective lots. 

Lays of Ancient India, Translated by Romesh Chunder Dutt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— This volume belongs to 
“Tribner’s Oriental Series.” The translator seeks to place 
“before English readers a carefully prepared book of selections 
from the entire range of ancient Indian poetry,” a range ex- 
tending, it is believed, over more than three thousand years 
(2000 B.C.-1200 A.D.) The largest and, we may perhaps say, the 
most interesting poem in the selection is the latest in date, “The 
Hunter and the Hero.” The story, it is true, is very remote from 
Western habits of thought, but it is interesting to trace the 
occasional points of contact. The trial of the ascetic Arjun by 
the nymphs whom India sends has more than one parallel in 
European literature. The story is certainly wanting in effective- 
ness, and if it is fair to judge from a translation, cannot be com- 
pared with any one of the great Western epics. We do not 
pretend te judge of the fidelity of Mr. Dutt’s translation; his 
eommand of English is decidedly great, but he does not seem to 
be a master of metrical effect, continually changing as he does 
from the iambic to the trochaic ictus. 


A Shelf of Old Books. By Mrs. James T. Fields. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Co.)—This is a very pleasing volume of literary 
gossip, with just a touch of criticism, but criticism of the approv- 
ing kind. Leigh Hunt is the subject of the first chapter, and 
with Leigh Hunt are mentioned Keats and Shelley. One of the 
“old books” is a copy of Keats which Tennyson gave to Mr. 
Fields as a parting gift. It would seem to be from the descrip- 
tion the “ Aldine” edition, and bears, we are told, the marks of 
having been “worn in the pocket on many an excursion.” In 
chap. ii. we leave the South for Edinburgh, and are introduced 
to Dr. John Brown, author of “ Rab and his Friends.” One of 
the books here is a copy of part of “ Don Juan,” with the author’s 
admonition to the printer not to misspell it. It is to be noticed 
that he writes “ authour” and “errour.” Did the printer follow 
him in these? “Christopher North” also appears upon the 
scene, one of the mementoes of him being a copy of the 
“ Decameron,” and another, “ Vestiges of Creation,” now an extinct 
voleanc, but in its time very active. We hear also of Allan 
Ramsay, Walter Scott, and his parents, with his daughter, Mrs. 
Lockhart. Finally, we have a section entitled “ From Milton to 
Thackeray ;” among the Immortals here is Dr. Johnson, and we 
have the interesting story of one of Mr. Fields’s lucky finds. He 
bought one of the Ballantyne reprints of Rasselas, and found in it, 
as he opened it on his way home, an autograph letter of Dr. 
Johnson. It was written by him to a Mr. Compton, then a 
Benedictine monk, who was afterwards received into the Anglican 








Communion, and became Chaplain to the French Chapel of St. 
James. The volume is delightfully illustrated with portraits and 
facsimiles. 


Johannis Wyclif Opus Evangelicum. Edited from the MSS. by 
Dr. Johann Loserth. Vols. I.-II, (Triibner, for the Wyclif 
Society.)—It is certainly strange that this work of so eminent 
@ man as Wyclif should now be “first edited.” Dr. Loserth 
considers the teaching of Huss to have been “merely a feeble 
extract from the present work of Wyclif.” Of this we have, 
by way of instalment, the first and second books, the editor 
reserving his introduction for the second volume. Mr. F. D. 
Matthew has added useful side-notes in English. 


The Odes of Horace, Books I.and II. Done into English verse by 
J. Howard Deazeley. (Henry Frowde.)—Mr. Deazeley has not 
solved, or even come near to solving, the problem of adequately 
rendering Horace. He presumes that he knows how to construe 
his original, but he certainly lays himself open to doubt. In i.16, 
for instance, we find “quem criminosis cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis ” translated by :— 

“To lines that bring but blame and shame 


Can set a limit. 
In English, to “set a limit” is not the same as to “make an 
end of.” “Olentis mariti” is a difficult phrase, but “a strong 
mate” will not do, and the “wild Liburnian throng” is mis- 
leading for “ saevis Liburnis.” This ode (i. 37) is about as good 
as anything that Mr. Deazeley has done, and we will quote a 
part of it, to show his high-water mark :— 
“Her madness was allayed 


When by flame was left uninjured scarce a ship of all her fleet, 
And her mind by wine distracted saw the terror of defeat: 
While she fled, and Cxsar followed with his oarsmen’s rapid beat, 


As the falcon presses onward in the timid stock-dove’s train, 
As the hare the hunter chases on Hemonia’s snowy plain, 
That the doomful source of ruin he might capture and enchain. 


But she purposed by a nobler than the common doom to die, 
Not at sabre did she tremble with a woman’s tearful eye 
Nor escape on shipboard sought she where the hidden havens lie.” 


There is a certain swing about this, but it has many blemishes. 


History of Lancashire. By Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Fishwick. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This is one of the series of “ Popular County 
Histories,” books which always make us think regretfully of the 
genuine County History with its massive proportions and unstinted 
wealth of details,—local, historical, personal. It would be un- 
grateful, however, to depreciate these very valuable and useful 
volumes. Shortness of space compels the author to omit much, 
all biographical matter, for instance, but he gives us much that 
we are glad to have. The chief Koman remains of the county 
are at Ribchester, where a camp of considerable extent may be 
traced. Of the Saxon and Danish period little is to besaid. For 
a considerable part of it, indeed, Lancashire belonged to the 
British Kingdom ef Cumbria. In Doomsday Book, the county 
does not separately appear, but some portions of it are included 
among the surveys of Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
In the Plantagenet period we have an interesting record in the 
account of Clitheroe Castle, belonging to the Earl of Lincoln, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. A waggoner’s wages and 
food are put down at £1 5s.5}d. A “strong mare” is valued at 
8s. Haymaking costs 8d. per acre; oats, 2s. 3d. per quarter; 
while wheat is as much as 8s. 6d. A reaper is paid not quite 2d. 
for a day’s work. Multiply this by twenty, and we get the modern 
equivalent. The inclosing of Musbury Park cost £60 10s. 54d., but 
then it was fifty-six miles round. The Black Death in 1349 was 
terribly fatal. In the hundred of Amounderness, 13,180 died; in 
Preston, 3,000; in Lancaster, the same number. Passing on two 
hundred years we find the county called upon to provide 3,992 
soldiers in 1509. About the same date we find 6d. paid for aday’s 
mowing, wine at 2s. per gallon, a fat pig 2s., shoes 1s. 3d. per 
pair. Such details are plentiful, taken, of course, in most 
instances, from the publications of the Chetham Society. 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Edited by Alfred 
Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)—‘‘This volume,” says the editor 
in his preface, “is devoted to the Humorous poetry of the cen- 
tury.” A review of its contents makes us think that it may 
fairly compare, if not for absolute literary merit, yet for that 
eminent and indispensable virtue of readableness, with any one 
of the volumes that have preceded it. It may even be said to 
surpass mostof them. The truth is that the “‘Humorous Society, 
Parody, and Occasional Verse of the Time” is remarkably good. 
Hookham Frere, James and Horace Smith, Thomas Moore, 
Barham, Planché, Hood, Praed, Thackeray, Lever, Aytoun, 
Calverley, and J. K. Stephen, to speak only of the dead, make 
a brilliant array. And there are not a few living writers who 
may fairly be ranked with them. Mr. Miles has made a very 
good representative collection, beginning with George Crabbe 
and ending with Mr. Edmund B. V. Christian, whose births 
are separated by just one hundred and ten years, Mr. Miles 
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seems to have been fortunate in overcoming the difficulties of 
copyright. Mr. Andrew Lang, indeed, is not here, and his 
absence must of course be due to this cause, but the humorous 
verse-writers of the day are well represented,—and there is 
nowadays, we think, more humour in verse than in prose, at 
least on this side of the Atlantic. We are glad to see some 
extracts from Miss May Kendall’s work. Miss Kendall has made 
a new departure,—a woman writing humorous verse. 


Theatricals. By Henry James. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)— 
This volume, the second bearing the title, contains two unacted 
plays, The Album and The Reprobate. It is not easy to see why 
Mr. James, who has proved to the satisfaction of all reasonable 
people that he can write successful stories, should go on writing 
unsuccessful plays. One consideration, indeed, is obvious, though 
we have no reason for supposing that it weighed with the author. 
By arranging your matter in a dramatic form, you can make 
it go a long way. The two hundred odd pages which each 
of these plays occupies might be compressed, as stories are com- 
monly printed, into something less than half the space. One 
page, for instance, contains just thirty-siz words, not reckoning 
the names, which make ten, and the stage directions, which come 
to forty-three. As for the literary merits of the work, it is not 
easy to say much about them. In fact, when we have said that 
the dialogue is smart, we feel that criticism is exhausted. 


British Industries and Foreign Competition. By A. Williamson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Williamson believes in Fair- 
trade, in Retaliation, in Commercial Federation, and other 
cognate theories. We cannot undertake to argue these points 
in columns devoted to literature, and must content ourselves 
with a mention of his book and its objects. 
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Books of BRITISH and Foreign Silks in the 
Latest Colours and Designs, 
Speciality : 
BRITISH SILKS FOR YOUNG LADIES’ 
DRESSES, 
from 2s. per yard, 


BRITISH 


SILKS. 


The present style of Fashion favours the makes 
of Silk Goods (notably Glacé Silks) in which 
English Manufacturers have always been pre- 
eminent, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “Goxbos yo” 


The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DAUGHTERS” :— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been agyregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 


Tue QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MuTuaL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YoRK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Ohildren’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 
The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guaranteo 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the worl 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ue we sce ane 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





£38,000,000, 





N ESSRS, A. B. DANIELL & SONS 
desire to intimate that they have 
recently added a Department of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
to their old-established business of 
China and Glass. 
Beautiful and genuine pieces of OLD 


CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE, = 28GUIsH_ FURNITURE at very 
moderate prices. 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, ““ 4{3e"" =. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPEC IALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIO, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 


Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


OLD SHERATON 


AND 








63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1893 .. ue se tee vee ee ee ee 995,854,440. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Wa‘ches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CO. 


6l Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SO EFFICACIOUS 
HOT FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, &c. 
MINERAL SPRINGS 


The Latest Appliances and Methods 
oF BATH 


of Treatment. 
(THE PROPERTY OF 
THE CORPORATION). 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | in | WATER- 
— al 
Pall Mall ast, frou 10 fill 6. Admission 1s, ; Ostalogues 1s,—GHORGE L. 


RIDGE, Seoretary, 


TRADE-MARK. 








A Pamphlet, Recent Letters from Patients, 
Free of Manager of the Baths, Batu. 





























— 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 


Summary of Report to the Fifty-Sebenth Annual General Meeting 


HELD AT EDINBURGH, ON APRIL 24th, 1895. 


PROPOSALS received were £1,700,169. New AssURANCES completed were £1,468,659. 


This is the largest New Business in any one year, and includes several Policies for large amounts effected as a provision for 
Death Duties—a purpose for which the distinctive system of the Institution is being recognised as specially suitable. 


TotaLt Premiums of the year, £662,450. ToraL IncomE, including Interest, £1,027,942. 
THE CLAIMs, including Bonus Additions,* were £464,686, 


* These averaged 50 per cent. on the Assurances which participated. 


The REALISED FUNDS amounted at December 3lst, 1894, to £9,048,193, 


Or after Deduction of Claims admitted, but not then paid, and of other outstanding items, to £8,949,754, the increase 
during the year being the large sum of £413,453. 


The Progress of the Institution 


in each Septennial Period is shown in the following 
































TABLE, 
SURPLUS. 
In Periops ToTaL FUNDS INCREASE — INCOME 
ENDING ASSURANCES AT END OF OF No. or IN Last YEuaR 
DeEcemBeER 31st. EFFECTED. Prnriop. Funpg, Partici- Amount. or PERIOv, 
PANTS. 

1845 (8 years) £942,899 £69,009 £69,00€ ee eee £25,566 
1852 2,571,328 254,675 185,666 167 £26,159 68,607 
1859 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 120 625 
1866 7,525,373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181 544 205,558 
1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,8' 3 4,599 376,57’ 353,613 
1880 19,695,470 8,913,252 1,660,077 6,662 624,473 566 +41 
1887 26,837,043 6,179,746 2,266 494 9,384 1,051,085 783.675 

1894 34,990,385 9,043,104 2,863,448 13,220 1,423,018 1,027,942 











Dnuring the Septennial period ending December 31st las', the NEw ASSURANCES completed amounted to £3,153,312; the ratio of Expznszs to Premiums averaged 
only about 19} per cent.—an exceptionally fuvourable ratio, more particularly in view of the fact that it is calculated upon the Institution’s low premiums ; the 
ReaxisEp Fonps increased from £6,179,746 to £9,043,194; and the rate of interest earned was maintained at over 4} per cent. The Ciaims paid during the same per’ 2d 
were £2,805,065, and, both in number and amount, were greatly under the expectation—having been about four-fifths of the estimate based on the “ Actuaries’ 
Experience Hu ” Table, on which the calculations proceed. More than one half of the Members who died were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
premiums do not as a rule exceed ths non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average equal to an addition of about 50 per cent. to the Policies which 
participated. 


Septennial Investigation. 


In estimating the Liabilities, the ‘ Actuaries’ Experience Hmu’”’ Table has again besn employed, the entire loading having been thrown off and excluded from 
the calculations, with an additional reserve in respect of Assurances effected by single payment or by terminab’e Premiums. At all previous Investigations, interest 
at the rate of 4 per eent. was assumed in the calculations ; but in view of the general tendency towards a reduction in the earning power of money on first-class 
securities, the Directors are of e;inion that 34 per cent. forecasts now the probabilities of the future as accurately as 4 per cent. did in former years; and the present 
Valuation has accordingly proceeded upon a 34 per cent. basis, The rate actually earned throughout the Septennium has exceeded 4} percent. It is gratifying 
that this important change can be effected without materially diminishing the shares of Surplus as compared with previous divisions. In connection with this 
change, it should not be lo-t sight of that various additional privileges have been conferred on the Members during the past Septennium, viz. the payment of inter- 
mediate bonuses, the payment of claims immediately on proof of death, and the cessation after five years of extra premiums for foreign residence, 


The SURPLUS resulting from the Valuation amounts to ... ese ae ~ ose a ae oe £1,423,018 1 5 
from which there falls to be deducted the amount already paid as Intermediate Bonuses... ove oe eve 60,831 10 3 
£1,362,186 11 2 

Of this sum it is recommended that there be retained for future division oe a ae one Ty oe 391,798 0 0 
Leaving to be now apportioned in terms of the Laws... oe aed oe ovo ove ose ove ooo ee = eee.-—s 970,390 11 8 


The Committee further find that the number cf Policies now entitled to participate, e‘ther immediately or prosye-:tively in the course of the next seven years, 
is 18,220, among which, accordingly, the above sum of £970,390 11s. 2d. falls to be divided 


History and Constitution. 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the AssurEp the fnll benefit of the Low Premiums 
hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary OFrrices, whi'e at the same time retaining the WHOLE SuRPtvs for the Policyholders. 


Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly Langer ArsuRANCcEsS from the first, but, by 
reserving the surplus for these who live to secure the Common Fund from loss, will in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained under 
the more usual syetem of High Premiums, 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly premium which would 
generally elsewhere aesure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 being equivalent to 
AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 to 25 PER CENT. 


THE WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share being given to those by 
whose early ceath there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and 
immediate payment of Claims, as on all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the 
interests of the members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


London Branch: 17 King William Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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 ‘sheiaae AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 21st. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th.— For 

— information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
orset. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 

—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75, 

and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 

awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 9h t» 13th.— 

ea of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
ecretary. 


T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olereymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £10 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
‘arden. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—address, PIXHOLMK, 
DORKING.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY Ist. 














HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


EALING, LONDON, W: 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the fatherless 
daughters of clergymen and officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will 
bake place early in June.—Forms of appl cation can be obtained at the College, 
or from the Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNK, 79 Harley Street, W., and must 
be sent in before May 30th. MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADY PHILLIMORE RECOMMENDS ENGLISH 

LADY as DAILY GOVERNESS or LECTURER. Educated Girton, 

irst-Olass in History. Prepares for University Local Exams, Highest testi- 
monials, Terms, 5s, an hour.—Address, ** M. T.,”’ 86 Eaton Place, 8. W. 








ADAME AUBERT, 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 

§8.W., Introduces for TOWN, COUNTRY, and ABROAD, English and 

GOVERNESSES, Visiting Teachers, Companions, Secretaries, Readers, 
CHOOLS recommended and PROSPECTUSES forwarded gratis, 


N G. 


Porei; 
&. 


T i a oe ee Se aie | 


MRS. OUFFE, ST. JOHN’S, COVENTRY. 
(Certificated Typist.) 
AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately and quickly typed. Usual Terms, 








wr. TYPE-WRITING by a LADY.—Terms : 
oes ep 1000 words, or 2d. s sheot.—Mias L. NICHOLSON, 18 Lloyd 


THE 


COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, 


LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION for and INTRODUCTION to COLONIAL LIFE, &. 
Fine cea air. Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres. 
Dairy School, Horticulture, Workshops, &o, 





Full information from the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, above address; og 
HON. SEC., 6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer. 

sities. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 24th.—Apply to the OLERK to 
the GOVERNORS, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Darron, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 

Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including al payments £65 per 

annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 

there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at. 

School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational 
French and German.—OHAMP FLEURI. 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th, One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may b> 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshigs.—For particalars 


apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
MOUNT SCHOOL, 


ie 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a!l Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 











ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 


— eo Ss COLL E @ SE 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Eight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

—— information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estminster, 





Dytdag RESIDENCE by the Day or Week.—The 
HALL, BUSHEY, HERTS. Hourly service from Euston and Broad 
Street (16 miles). ROBT. J. BANNING, M.D., Resident Physician. This 
magnificent mansion, with its pleasure-grounds (140 acres), forms the most 
charming health resort. Baths (Turkish, &c.) free to residents. ** West Herts 
Golf Club Oourse” in park. Electric lighting. Private P.O. Telegraph (Tel. 
ad., ** Hydro, Watford; Telephone, No, 17, Watford),—Address MANAGER for 
Prospectus. 





FRICAN LOAN EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, OPENING on SATURDAY, May 18th.—The African Loan 
Exhibition, embracing Curios and Articles of Interest from all parts of 
the African Continent. 


ys AFRICAN (SOMALI) VILLAGE in the Grounds 

of the CRYSTAL PALAOER, OPENING on SATURDAY, May 18th, 

under the direction of Herr CARL HAGENBECK. Great African Native 

Display by 66 Natives of Somaliland, and 350 African Animals, First time 

Somalis have ever visited England. Imposing and Astonishing Spectacle, 

Mimic Battle, Peace Festivities—Native Sports—Native Dances—Native 
Racing and Formation and Starting of the Caravan. 


FRICA IN LONDON.—CRYSTAL PALACE.— 
Twenty-four African Lions, Twenty Racing Dromedaries, Twenty-five 
Somali Racing Poniey, Twenty-five Ostriches, Eleven Elephants, and 250 
Somali Sheep, Goats, Cheetahs or Huatiug Panthers, Zebra:, Leopards, 
Hyenas, Gazellts, Antelopes, Giant Pythons, Wild Dogs, Wild Donkeys, 
Monkeys, Baboons, &c. The East African (Somali) Village will Open on 
Saturday, May 18th. 


PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, 8S. W. 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 
Town Members £3 3s, perannum, Country Members £1 1s. per annum, The 
bed original ** Members’ List is closed. New members are now being-elected at the 
a Entrance Fee of 10s. for Town Members, and 5s, for Country Members. 


Members elected in May and June pay no second subscription until July Ist, 1896, 
For prospectus, &0., apply to the SEORETARY, 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

a information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Oharterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


LADIES) 








eat COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


Visitor: The LORD LONDON. 
Principal : The Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A., D.O.L. 
EASTER TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, May 2nd. Pupils may enter at the 
age of fourteen and upwards for the course and for separate classes. 
Resident Pupils received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street. 





from 5 to 14). 
Lady Superintendent: Mies A. L. WOOD. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENED MAY 2nd,—For prospectus of College and School 
apply to Miss OROUDAOKH, Lady Resident. 


EW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become VACANT in December next, by the 
retirement, throngh ill-health, of the present Head-Master. 

The Directors wiil receive applications up to June 24th. 

The Candidate must be married, a — - y beg te Ragtend (but not 
necessarily in Holy Orders), and a graduate of an English University. 

Further information will be given on application to the SECRETARY, New 
College, Eastbourne, 


o COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS 
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‘A GREAT BOOK.”’’—World. 


“HOW TERRIBLY REAL IT ALL IS,’?—Times. 
“A MARVELLOUS LITERARY SKILL AND FORCE,’’—Spectator. 
“CONSUMMATE ART.......INDUBITABLE TRIUMPH.”—Atheneum, 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 
ARTHUR MORRISON. 


Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


The SECOND EDITION being nearly exhausted, a THIRD EDITION is 
in the Press, and will be ready very shortly. 





UNUSUAL AGREEMENT OF CRITICS. 


The Times says :— 
“Some of the sketches cause us to shudder, some affect us with despair, but none are without humour...,..Nearly every page 
attests a deep experience......How terribly real it all is!...... They are quite out of the common.” 


The Spectator says:— 
“ With a marvellous literary skill and force......He is a writer of great power......So0 convincing and so excellent is Mr. Morrison’s 
art, that it requires no small effort to pull oneself together and ask again is this true ? ” 


The Athenzeum says :— 


“Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. 


Not less remarkable is the restraint which the author 
self, with the result that the reader is often startled apparently without cause, the effect is produced so simply...... 


uts upon him- 
e gets so near 


to life, and so convincingly, that the artist himself is never in view; and his art, by its very fineness, effaces itself. Thus the 


humour is never forced, the pathos never worked up to. 


You come on them with a feeling of surprise, because they seem to be 


there of themselves......In what you feel to be the true humanity of the book lie its justification, the permanence of its interest, and 


its indubitable triumph.” 


The National Observer says :— 


“The art of it leaves as little to be desired as the art of Tennyson’s most exquisite lyric. 
Was there ever quite so much pitiful tragedy condensed in a few pages of plain prose, as that which 


horrible, murderous fact 
charges every word of ‘ Behind the Shade’?” 


For the rest, it is humorous, tearful, 


The World says :— 


“A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective 


ee The writer lays upon us a master-hand......The book is simply 


appalling and irresistible in its interest......We do not know of any book dealing with its subject to compare with this......It is 
humorous also; without humour it would not make the mark it is certain to make.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 


“ Unquestionably an achievement of art...... Something more than remarkable. 


The tune is new in a sense in which the new 


woman and the now drama, and the new hedonism, and the other claimant bores of the period, are not new.” 


The Morning Post says :— 
“It is doubtful whether anything more realistic (in the best sense of the term) has been written in our tongue than these sketches 
of East-end life...... These powerful pictures taken from the lower social depths.” 


The Daily Chronicle says :— 


* Well done, uncommonly well done. 


Strong and impressive.” 


The Sun says :— 


“ Very nearly, if not quite, a great book...... The book is a genuine success, 


ought to be read throughout the length and breadth of London.” 


It is a human document, an eloquent sermon......It 


The Daily News says :— 


“The stories reveal the author’s fine power of presentation... 


grimly picturesque...... Impressive effect.” 


...Tales abounding in imaginative sympathy, throbbing with life, 


The Critic (New York) says :— 


“A novelist of unusual power has come to the front during the present week......A quite remarkable literary facility...... 


Mr. Morrison’s will be a name to conjure with in another season.” 


Vanity Fair says :— 


“ He has at one step left the ranks and come to the front...... 


“Perception, imaginative insight, the power of faithful 
presentation.”—Saturday Review. 

“Full of power—and restrained power...... An exceedingly 
strong book; and having written such a first book, Mr. Morrison 
ought to gofar. He is occasionally as impressive as Balzac.”— 
Trish Daily Independent. 

“A powerful volume.”—Freeman’s Journal. 

“Most suggestive and stimulating...... Mr. Morrison ought to 
‘be of the widely read in 1895.”—Mr, ArtHuR WavaH in Weekly 
Sun. 

“They place Mr. Morrison among the very best short story 
‘writers of to-day.”—W. L. ALDEN in the Idler. 

« Admirably written.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ A new and promising writer has appeared.” —Review of Reviews. 

Will bear reading several times, a test which few works of 
fiction will survive...... The book is undoubtedly a remarkable 
-one......the best of the kind we have yet seen in English.”— 

Manchester Guardian. 

“Haunts you like a nightmare.”—Truth. 

“A book to welcome, since it abounds in artistic insight and 
powerful observation..,...The book throbs with life and passion.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


“A book of uncommon power.”’— Bookman. 





Admirable form...... A great achievement.” 


“His English is clear, straightforward, and strong; he 
economises his language and makes all his points; he knows how 
to give its proper value to a word, a p raph, a story ; he seems 
to see from the beginning exactly what effect is to be got and 
exactly how to get it; in fine in the art of telling a short story, 
he has little or nothing to learn.’’—* Q” in the Speaker. 

“ Pages from the book of poor humanity......Strikingly told.”— 
Mr. James Payn in the Illustrated London News. 

“Uncompromising realism......Coarse to the verge of unprint- 
able brutality...... Real dramatic force.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Vivid, engrossing. His work is literature, and literature of 
a high order......A triumph of effect.”—Realm. 

“A new sensation...... An artist of distinction."—Pall Mall 
Budget. 

“ Admirable......All are drawn with the same firm and dexterous 
pencil.”— Queen. 

“ Reflections of an extraordinary mind. Unmistakable genius, 
delicate and consummate skill. It will bear reading again and 
again. Its literary workmanship is of the highest order.”— 
Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Imagination of the highest order.”—Glasgow Evening News. 

“ Powerful, pitiful, humorous, tender, brutal, beautiful...... 
Intense interest and enduring value,”—Court Journal. 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an oa 
ht Dinner Wine, or for usin 
ith or without water. The quillte 13s, 7s, 6d, 
found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Gepacice DINNER WINE, old in 
bo We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 225., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 

lozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early i im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


* This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained,” 

To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


EPPS’S 
A IN E. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tza-11k2z). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Soup in Packets anv Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

M EPPS and ; 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


1és, 9% 











GOLD MEDAL, 


LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








A. VIAN, Secretary. 
NOTICE.—In future theInprex tothe Spectator” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly ys 


January to June, and from July to December), on 

third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases os 

the mee Dihcoess, may be obtained through any 
or from the Office, at 1s, 64, 











THE JUNE NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall 


IS READY 


Magazine 


THIS DAY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
A NEW and striking development in the arts of Magazine Illustration appears in the 


June number of the “ PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


It consists of the reproduction of 


a series of delicate Water-Colour Illustrations after H. Giacomelli, of an article, 


When Leaves are Green, written by “A Son of the Marshes.” 


The Coloured 


Illustrations have been executed at great expense, with extreme care, and the result 
presents a departure in the records of Magazine Illustration which the readers of that 


Magazine cannot fail to appreciate. 


As the Edition is limited, and a reprint of the 


June number, owing to the length of time and care needed in production, is impossible, 


early application for copies is necessary. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 


A Photogravure i: after L. DESCHAMPS, specially prepared for the “ Pat, 
Matt Magazine,” forms the Frontispiece. 


The Marquess of LORNE’S Short Story, Quee, is completed in the new number. 


Mr, GRANT ALLEN’S fascinating Studies on The Evolution of Early Italian 
Art, with Illustrations, begun in May, are continued in this part. 


Sir EVELYN WOOD’S Military Articles on Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign 
are brought to a conclusion. 


Portsmouth, Past and Present, is an Illustrated Article by Captain S. EARDLEY- 
WILMOT, R.N, 


Mr, H. Rider Haggard, Mr. Fergus Hume, Violet Fane, Mr. W. W. Story, Mr. I. Zangwill, 
the Hon. Stuart Erskine, are among the other Contributors to the June number. 


EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


PuBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solation, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Oonstitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
OUT AND ITS CURE. 
By J. Compron Burnett, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





IRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum mouthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





A NEW FAIRY-TALE. 
NOW READY. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


A WORLD BENEATH the 


WATERS ; or, Merman’s Country. By the Rev. 
Gerarp W. BaNcks, M.A, With 44 origina} 
Illustrations by ‘‘ Crow.” 


“A spirited fairy-tale......Youngsters will, we feeb 
certain, be delighted and. ‘charmed with the adven- 
tures of Patty, Tony, and Peari.”’—Public Opinion, 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 

LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE, 





OVE, COURTSHIP, and MAR- 
RIAGE are naturally subjects of interest for 
every young girl, The chief ambition is to have a 
rich husband and an extensive establishment, but 
her ideas become greatly modified as her experience 
of the world grows more matured, At last she settles 
down to the conviction that riches do not mean hap- 
piness, and she determines to be content with true 
worth, even if allied to comparative poverty. When 
she comes to this frame of mind she makes herself 
worthy to be a true helpmate to the man of her 
choice. Her first duty is to obtain the blessing of 
sound health ; Holloway’s Pills will give all that is 
required in this direction if they are taken with 
regularity. 





PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


FOUNDED 


ANVESTED FUNDS ... 2. se 


1848, 


E.C. 


Bindings for Presents. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Post orders prompt!y executed. Usualcash documents, 





£20,000,000 





GENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P; PUTNAM’ S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
W.OC., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for tueir own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 


6 
STREET, LONDON, 


CATALOGUES sent on application, 





CELLULAR 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with frec:om 
from the dangers of chill and cold. 


SHIRTS 


Made vol Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 2ad 


mixtures of th 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL “PRIN OIPLE OF by eee &."* 
—The Lancui 
Tilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chili: en, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.°.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WW 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


New SrorY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MISUNDERSTOOD.’ 


NOW READY, 
A NEW NOVEL 
BY 
Florence Montgomery, 
ENTITLED 


COLONEL NORTON, 


In Three Volumes cruwn 8vo. 


New Novels in One Volume. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


CHERRYFIELD HALL: an Episode in 


F. H. Batrour (Ross George Dering), 


By L. 


the Career of an Adventuress, By 
Author of “ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MERMAID: a Love-Tale. 


Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TODDLE ISLAND: being the Diary of 


Lord Bottsford of England. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





Di grein se : What Bimetallism Really Is. By W. D. 
GaInsForD, Barrister-at-Law. A simple explanation of that ancient 
monetary system, the result of its abandonment in 1873, with a suggested mode 
of re-introduction. Price 6d., of all booksellers; or post-free for 7d. from the 
publisher.—Frank Murray, Regent House, Nottingham. 





Cloth, crown 8vo, 5s. 


NTI-STATE CHURCHISM: its Genesis and Justifica- 
tion. By Witt1am OvLton. ‘The philosophy of Free Churchism is 
expounded with uncommon lucidity and convincing logic......Mr, Oulton’s con- 
tention is that neither the social idea, ethical necessity, revealed necessity, 
nor economic necessity, justify the setting up and maintenance of an Estak- 
lished Church, but that such Church is, on the contrary, a wide departure 
from the social rule, and is hurtful to conscience and religion......Each point is 
driven home with remorsele:s logic, and all through the book the author riddles 
and casts aside the multiplied fallacies of the defenders of Established religion.” 
—Christian World. “That the author has thought out his subject laboriously 
and conscientiously is evident, and that he has arrived at a souud concltusion— 
namely, tbat State Churchism and religious toleration are logically incompatible 
may also be allowed.”—Scotsman, ‘* The work is a little hard to read. but he 
who will patiently study it will find that in the author hs has a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has looked all round the subject, and who treats it ina most masterly 
way.’—North British Daily Mail, ‘Those who know the bent of Mr. Oulton’s 
mind will regard tue work asa highly characteristic one; it being thoughtful 
and cool-headed, and if at times somewhat speculative, always acute and suz- 
gestive...... Throughout the book there are proots of the author’s powers of 
Observation, as well as of his wide reading, and some of his quotations and his 
references to other writers are of considerable value.”’—Liberator. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Now Ready, Vols. I. and II. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS 


The TIMES.— ‘We welcome the 
volumes because they are vivid, pic- 
turesque, and delightfully pungent.” 


The DAILY NEWS.—“ The very 
interesting ‘ Memoirs of Barras’ appear 
to-day. The book is indispensable to 
all who would understand the French 
Revolution, and the Consulate and the 
Empire that followed it. It is a work 
of the first importance. The reader is 
always interested and delighted.” 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, 
Preface, and Appendices, by Gzorez Duruy. Translated by 
CuartEs E, Rocuz. With Seven Portraits in Heliogravure, 
Two Facsimiles, and Two Plans. Large demy, handsomely 
bound in buckram, gilt top, 32s. 


Prospectuses post-free to any part of the World. 





By the AUTHOR of “IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL: a 
Lancashire Novel. By M. E, Francis, Author of “ The Story 
of Dan.” Cloth extra, 6s. [SECOND EDITION. 

“ After a course of neurotic novels given up to new 

women, lawless women, and prodigal daughters, many 

readers must be disposed to cry, ‘Throw up the window 
and let in the fresh air!’ They will find the tonic they 
need in a wholesome book, a heroine without a mission or 

a new code of morality, and a plot based upon no wild 

experiment in ethics, but presenting old-fashioned but 

elemental problems of conduct and passion in a new 
form. Such a book is Mrs. Francis’s ‘A Daughter of the 

Soil.’ ”"—The Times. 


FIRST UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, the First Volume of 
the Series, is now ready. Containing Two Etchings by H. 
Macsetu-Rarsurn, and a Map drawn by the Author. The 
Author is revising his Works specially for this Edition, and 
will add a Preface to each Volume. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, with an 

Etching by H. Macsetu-Rarsurn, anda Map. Large crown 

8vo, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
NOTE.—All other editions out of print. 








TO BE ISSUED IN JUNE.—Er@utTu Anp CHEAPER EDITION. 


TRILBY. By Georce Du Maurier. Illus- 
trated and Uniform with “ Peter Ibbetson.” Cloth extra, 6s. 
EDITION DE LUXE, LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. Printed 
on Dickinson’s Hand-made paper, and signed by the Author. 
In this edition onty will appear facsimiles of Six of the 
Original Pencil Studies, by the Author, which have been re- 
produced by P. Dujardin; imperial 8vo, 42s. 





“In days when so many magazines are continually being issued, 
it is pleasant to notice that our old favourite, ‘ Harper’s,’ keeps 
easily in the front rank. Only a little while ago our magazines 
gave us no illustrations worthy to compare with ‘ Harper’s,’ and 
to-day, in spite of our great advance in matters pictorial, it 
would be hard to find more beautiful and artistic specimens of 
the illustrator’s art than ‘Harper’s.’”—Western Daily Mercury. 


The JUNE Numéber of HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE forms the First Part of the New 
Volume; ready May 22nd. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. One Shilling 


Monthly. Subscriptions may begin any month. Fifteen 
Shillings per year, post-free, to any part of the world. In 
the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining 
“ HARPER,” please communicate with the publishers, 





JAMES CLARKE and OO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & Co, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST.| 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The PARTITION of AFRICA. By J. Scott 


Ketutre, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor of 
= The 8! Statesman’ 's Year-Book.” With 24 Maps, me post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

“ A singularly painstaking, comprehensive survey of the rise and progress of 
European influence in Africa, The carefal revision to which the second edition has 
been subjected has also been extended to the maps, to which important additions 
have been made, and altogether the volume will be found indispensable by all 
students of African history, geography, and politics.””—Times, May 3rd, 1895. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL, =o AND WITH NEW < “ern 
ust wh Age large ‘OR TH cloth, 1 


AFRICA: Vol H AFRICA. By 
A. H. Krang, F,R.G.S., LN 10 RT! ” in the same series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &e. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved immence and original labour, 
for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been entirely 
superseded. Mr. Keane is to be complimented on the manner in which he has 
discharged his task.”—Glasgow Herald, 

THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE :— 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wattraceg, LL.D., F.R.S. 158. 
“A remarkably useful week which exemplifies in a striking degres the much 
higher ideal and wider range of information aimed at by modern geographers, as 
compared with their predecessors of thirty or forty years ago.”’—Times, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., MALAYSIA and 


the PACIFICO ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. 15s, 
“ Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.”—Nature. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps, &c, 











Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. _ | Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. | 
Cornwall. Kent. eenire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. | Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, By the Rev. W. J. 


Lortiz, B.A. Witk 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 
NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, 


with Corrections, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, 








NOW READY, long 8vo, 1s. 


GOD AND THE ANT. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “ A Dead Man’s Diary,” “ A Book of Strange Sins,” &ec. 


‘‘ He has risen to imaginative heights whither few living authors 
could follow him. Nor can I recall any finer picture in religious 
feeling than that which he has painted of the end of the world 
and the coming of unnumbered souls to cry for vengeance before 
the throne of God.”—Vanity Fair. 


“It may be said to speak as closely to the religious conscious- 
ness of the nineteenth century as Bunyan’s immortal work did to 
that of the seventeenth.”—Literary World. 


“One may say without exaggeration that it is as fine a prose 
poem as has been written by any one in our generation...... So 
exquisite a piece of work, so candid in the rebellious utterances 
of the accusers, so full of divineness and humanity in its ‘ apologia 
pro vita Christi’ ”’—To-Day. 

“The writer has the gift of rapt inner vision such as we asso- 
ciate with De Quincey on the one side and with Bunyan on the 
other.”—Public Opinion. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN (Limited), 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 





Just Published. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EDWARD DOWDEN. 


NEW STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
By EDWARD DOWDEN. 
Large post 8vo, 12s, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING OROSS ROAD, LONDON, 








MR. MURRAY’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


JUST OUT, crown 8yo, 12s, j 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, 


From First to Last. 


Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of 
General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, 


With Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plang, 








JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SAPPHIRE RING. 
A New Novel. 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE, 
Author of “Sir Hecto.’s Watch,” “ The Broken Stirrup Leather,” &. 








JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAY DREAMS: 


Being Thoughts from the Note-book of a Cripple, 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY, 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN: 
An Account of a Journey on Foot: 
By 0. B. LUFFMANN. 





THIRD EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 


INDIAN MUTINY: being the Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. 
Witserrorce, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and 
Letters written on the spot, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 





CAPTAIN C. J. MELLIS. 


LION-HUNTING in SOMALILAND: also 


an Account of Spearing the African Wart-Hog. By Captain CO. J. MeLus, 
9th Bombay Infantry. With Illustrations by Cecil Aldin, and from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Now ready. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The MIGRATION of BRITISH BIRDS: in- 


cluding a Post-Glacial Emigration as Traced by the Application of a New 
Law of Dispersal. Being a Contribution to Migration, Geographical Distri- 
bution, oa Insular Faunas. By Cuar.tes Dixon. With 6 Maps, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—“A work of fascinating interest......Mr. Dixon’s 
work...... is sure to awaken controversy, and can scarcely fail in any case pro- 
foundly to modify existing views.” 


SIR WEMYSS REID. 


The LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. FORSTER. 


By Sir Wemyss Rerp.. A New, Oomplete, and Popular Edition, with a New 
Preface by the Author, and Portraits. Demy 8vo, 6s. [Now ready, 


JOHN FORSTER. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography. 


By Joun Forster. A New Edition, with Portraits, demy sie 6d. ‘ 
| Now ready. 
“The standard and indispensable authority on the life of Landor...... written. 
with knowledge, industry, aifection, and loyalty of purpose.” —Mr. SIDNEY COLVIs.. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS.. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED.. j 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Code, UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. S 


Peewee 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
l WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





se s s 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. Tenth Thousand. 
Crown 8v0, 5s. net. 

spECTATOR.—“ It makes a turning point in the social controversy which is 
raging all around us.” 

TIMES —** Social Evolution’ is a book that no serious thinker should neglect 
aud no reader can study without recognising it as the work of a singularly 
penetrating and original mind,” 

SUN.—“ In the department of sociology no work of greater moment 
ww penne for a long while than ‘Social Evolation.’” 

Mr. ALFRED RussEL WattacE in NATURE. —“A very remarkable book, 

ud one which must have a good effect in preparing students of sociology for 
the inevitable changes which are rapidly coming upon us. It is thoroughly 
scientific in its methods.” 
ER.—“‘It is an extraordinarily bracing and inspiriting work...... Its 
Rey profound generalisations, and its original application of new bio- 
logical views, demand the attention of all students of society.” 





A HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY. By 


W. J. CourtHore,'M.A, Vol. I. The Middle Ages; Influence of the Roman 
Empire—The Encyclopsdic Education of the Ohurch—The Fendal System, 
8yo, 10s, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* We cannot, in the time and space at our command, 
attempt anything like a detailed criticism of Mr. Courthope’s work. What we 
have already said will probably suffice to show that it is animated by a large 
and humane historical spirit, equally remote from laborious antiquarianism 
and rhetorical sstheticism—from grubbing and from gush. Mr. Courthope is a 
student of origins and developments ; yet he does not forget in his care for seed, 
stalk, and leaf that it is after all the flower, the thing of beauty and fragrance, 
which gives the organism its meaning and ‘ to which the whole creation moves,’”” 





The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. Steruens, B.D., Dean of 
Winchester, Author of ‘* The Life and Letters of Dean Hook.” In 2 vols, 
extra crown S8vo, 17s, net, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is little over three years since Freeman passed 
away at Alicante in Spain, and now we are indebted to his close friend, the 
Dean of Winchester, for a full, vivid, and obviously truthful presentation of his 
life. The biography is well-arranged, each chapter pee, snag age biographer’s 
own record and an admirable selection of letters covering the period. A fair 
index and a complete bibliography of Freeman’s writings complete this work, 
which will certainly secure a wide circle of deeply appreciative readers.” 


DAILY NEWS.—" A book of ceep interest. The vigorous personality of the 
Regius Professor of History stands forth in full relief, while bis vast learning 
and keen interest in all that was passing in the literary and political world of 
his time, coupled with a lively and playful vein of comment, render his corre:- 
pondence, of which so large a selection is intermingled with the biographer’s 
narrative, at all times very attractive reading.” 





STUDIES of MEN. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL and SCIEN- 


TIFIC. By James Muir, M.R.A.O., &c., Professor of Agriculture in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, Orown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


By G. W. Smalley. 








ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—-NEW VOLUME, 


OVID.—_TRISTIA, BOOK I. Edited, with 


Exp'anatory Notes and Vocabulary, by E. 8. SaucksurGH, M.A., late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


FINGERPRINT DIRECTORIES. By Francis 


Gatton, F.R,3., D.O.L. Oxford, and Hon. Sc.D. Cambridge. 8vo, 5s, net. 











SHEILA’S MYSTERY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





MOTHER and DAUGHTER. An Uncon- 


pleted Sonnet-sequence. By the late Auausta WEBSTER. With an Intro- 
ductory note by WiLL1aM MicuaxrL Rossetti; to which are added seven 
(her only other) Sonnets, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 


ANNALS of the PARISH and the AYR- 


SHIRE LEGATEES., By Joun Gatt. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
With an Introduction by ALFRED AINGER, Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES IN MACMILLAN’S 3s, 64. 
LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R, H. Hutton. 


BURNS. -By Principal SHarrp. COLERIDGE, By H.D. Trattt. Vol. 6. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


London: MACMILLAN and CO, 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A LIFE OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
RANDOLPH SPENCER-CHURCHILL as a 
PRODUCT of his AGE. Being a Personal and Political Mencgregh. 
By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT, M.A. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Photogravure Portrait and full Index. 432 pp. [This day. 
_The STANDARD says :—“ It is with peculiar satisfaction that we draw atten- 
tion toa work issued to-day. The monograph is animated with the old vivacity 
of style and the accustomed shrewdness of observation. The book is what it pro- 
fesses to be—a = of the man as he was, with all his great talents, his 
imperfections of character, and his mistakes of temper and judgment. The 
trait in the opens is a speaking likeness, and o achieving that success Mr. 
Escott has ati ed all that is at present possible. The account of Lord 
Randolph’s boyhood and youth is altogether delightful. The book is one which 
will be read by all who take an interest in recent political history.’” 
The MORNING POST says:—“ A book which is certain to 
ead,” 


read, 
By COUNT PHILIPPE DE SEGUR. 


An AIDE-DE-CAMP of NAPOLEON I. 


Translated by H. A. Parcuett-Martin. With Photogravure Portrait. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 464 pp., 12s. 
The TIMES says :—“ The historical interest is undoubtedly great. De 
account of Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of England is very interesting,” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We thank the publishers for this translation of a 
most absorbing book. The story of Austerlitz is one involving so much genius 
that it must be read as a whole......All the good things with which the book 


abounds,” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ The Coun t’s personal story of adventure 
is so thrilling, and his opportunities of watching Napoleon were so constant and 
so ably utilised, that this work deserves honourable mention among works which 
show us history in the making, and the realities, as well as the romance, of war.” 


THE ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY 


OF COMPLETE NOVELS at a POPULAR PRICE. In cloth gilt, 2s,; 
in artistic paper, 1s, 6d, each, 
The ATHEN ZUM says :—"' Miss Dougall’s ‘The Zeit-Geist ’ inaugurates and 
gives its name to a new series which will deserve a welcome if it never falls 


behind its pioneer in interest.” 
The ZEIT-GEIST. By L. Dougall. With Coloured 
Third Edition. 


Frontispiece and Coloured Title-Page. 


’ ’ * ¢ 
CHIFFON’S MARRIAGE. By ‘“‘Gyp.” With Portrait 
of Author and Autograph Letter. [Second Edition, this day. 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ It is a very charming book, and should 
have a great success,” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ Brilliantly written, and in the sprightli- 
ness and dash of the dialogue is undoubtedly the most remarkable thing * Gyp* 
has produced. It has been excellently translated as an addition to ‘ The Zeit- 
Geist Library.’ The volume is adorned with a charming portrait of the Comtesse 
de Martel and a specimen of her wonderful caligraphy.” 

ith 


The SALE of a SOUL. By Frankfort Moore. 


Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page. This day. 


very widely 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
The MISTRESS of QUEST. By Adeline 


SERGEANT. 
The GLOBE says :—“ A notable novel, written with all the ease of the accom- 
plished story-teller and is for that reason more than commonly acceptable.” 


The HOLY ESTATE, By W. H. Wilkins 


and Geptein THATCHER. 

The REALM says:—“ The picture of Anglo-Indian life is very vivid. The 
dialogue is bright and occasionally witty, the scenes are described with admir- 
able clearness and considerable dramatic power.” 

Second 


FIDELIS. By Ada Cambridge, 


Edition. 
The SCOTSMAN says:—“It is a pleasure in these days to come upon a 
healthy, natural, and attractive story like Ada Cambridge’s ‘ Fidelis.’ ” 
The STANDARD says:—“ The novel is one to be recommended; it is well 
written, and full of rightly directed sympathy and knowledge of human nature,"* 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A HEROINE in HOMESPUN.” 


GOD FORSAKEN. By Frederic Breton. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ON HEATHER GILLS.” 


A FAMILY of QUALITY. IThis day. 


FIFTH EDITION in preparation. 


INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By 


F. F. MONTRESOR. 
RANKFORT MOORE'S NEW NOVEL, 


THEY CALL IT LOVE. 


The WORLD says:— A more laugbter-compelling book than *They Oall it 
Love’ or a more refreshing, it has not been our fortune to meet with for come 
time. Seldom have we met fresher, fairer, or more wholesome girls than Lily 
Conway and Mina Talbot, the two charming young philosophers in petticoats. 
Professor Oswald and Miss Larkspur, dn American of the best, are certain to be 
favourites with all readers,” 


JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘‘A fine, effective story, highly coloured, brilliintly 
lit, with interest steadily sustained, with touches of pathos—Jessop’s last dream 
is in its way a particularly good piece of work—and not a few flashes of humour. 
The tale has been fluug down upon the paper in a broad, bold style.” 

A Fine Paper Edition of ZOLA’S MASTERPIECE, with about 100 fine 
Wood-Engravings from Original Drawings by F, THEvENorT. 


A LOVE EPISODE. A Novel. By Emile 


ZOLA. With a Preface by the Translator, Mr. Ernest A. VizETELLY. 
In large crown 8vo, richly gilt, cloth. [Lmmediately. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S MASTERPIECE. 


FROMONT JUNIOR and RISLER SENIOR. 


Translated by Epwarp VIZETELLY. In Jarge crown 8vo. Arti-tic binding, 
with 88 Wood-Engravings from Original Drawings by GeorGE Roux, 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Publications. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 


By JOHN GALT. 


With an Introduction byS.R. CROCKETT. The Text Revised and 
Edited by D. STORRAR MELDRU“. Feap. 8vo, with Por- 
trait of Galt and Photogravure Illustrations from Drawings 
by John Wallace. In 2 vols., 3s. net, each. 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK: 


A Riding Tour in North Wales. By MARTIN ROSS. With 
numerous Illustrations by E. @. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab, 
With a Supplement by WILLIAM BAYNE. Library Edition. 


Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 18s. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. 


By Sir EDWARD BRADDON, K.C.M.G. With Illustrations by 
G. D. Giles, and a Map of Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepal 
Terai. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


KATHLEEN CLARE, Her Book, 1637-1641, 


Edited by DORA GREENWELL M‘CHESNEY. With a Frontis- 
piece and 5 Full-page Illustrations by James A. Shearman. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


By JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in Brown 
University, U.S.A. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE GODS: Scenes of India, with 
Legends by the Way. 


By AUGUSTA KLEIN. With 22 Full-page Illustrations, 
small demy 8vo, 15s, : 





NEW HALF-CROWN VOLUME. 


FOR THE SAKE OF A SLANDERED WOMAN 


By MARION MOLE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stauza. 
By P. 8S. WORSLEY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. SECOND SERIES. 


DUALISM & MONISM, and other Essays. 


By the late Professor VEITCH. With an Introduction by R. M. 
WENLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Author of “Aspects of Pessimism,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION. 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
NOW READY. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Vol. I. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. Edinburgh and London. 





GEORGE NEWNES’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


The RUBIES of RAJMAR;; or, Mr. 


Charlecote’s Daughters. A Romance. By Mrs. Eq 
Eastwick (Pleydeil North). Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. eee 
[Just ready, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY.” 


CASTLE SOMBRAS: an Historica] 
Romance. By H. Greennoves Smirx. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


**A very thrilling story...... The excitement continues to the ve nd 
Academy. wale al 


WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STORIES from the DIARY of ag 


DOCTOR. By L. T. Mzapz and Cuirrorp Hattrax, M.D, 
Authors of “The Medicine Lady.” Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
“Cleverly planned and brightly told stories.”—Bradford Observer. 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SHAFTS from an EASTERN 
QUIVER. By Cuarues J. Mansrorp. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


“Mr, Mansford has the gift of a story-teller, and he uniformly writes like a 
scholar...... The illustrations, though small, are admirably executed, and enhance 
the piquancy—though that was hardly needed—of the letterpress,”—Spectator, 


TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


The ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK 


HOLMES. By A. Conan Doyuz. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, with Twenty-five Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 


Small 8vo, cloth, price 1s. each volume. 


I, 
The STORY of the STARS. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. By G. F. CHamszrs, 
F.R.A.S., Author of “Handbook of Descriptive and Prac- 
tical Astronomy,” &c. 

“*Mr, Chambers writes in a vigorous and attractive style, and shows himself 
able to combine to an uncommon degree scientific accuracy of statement with a 
clear and attractive exposition, Beginners in astronomy who wish to acquaint 
themselves merely with the outlines of a noble science, will find this volume of 
real service.” —Speaker, 


II. 
The STORY of PRIMITIVE MAN. 


With Eighty-eight Illustrations. By Epwarp Cropp, Author 
of “ The Story of Creation,” &c. [Just ready. 


III. 


The STORY of the PLANTS. 


With Fifty Illustrations. By Grant ALLEN. [In June. 
To be followed by other Volumes of which due notice will be given. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand. 





NEW VOLUME BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
Just published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE RENASCENCE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA 


Essays, Lectures, and Fragments relating to the Modern English Stage, 
written and delivered in the years 1833 94, 


By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 


Author of “The Triumph of the Philistines,” ** The Masqueraders,” The Case 
of Rebellious Susan,” “The Tempter,” “ The Crusaders,” “The Middleman, 
“ Judah,” ** The Dancing Girl,” “* Saints and Sinners,” &. 





1. The Theatre ani the Mob. 12. On Being Rightly Amused at the 

2. Religion and the Stage. Theatre, 

3. The First Night Judgment of Plays.| 13, On Playmaking. ; 

4, Realism and Truth. 14. Our Modern Drama: Is it an Art 

5. The Science of the Drama, or an Amusement ? 

6. The Literary Drama. 15. The Relations of the Drama to 

7. The Bible on the Stage, Education. — , s 
8. The Future of the English Drama. | 16, Preface to “ Saints and Sinners. , 
9. Dr. Pearson on the Modern Drama.| 17. Dedication of “The Case of Rebel- 
10. A Playwright’s Grumble, lious Susan” to Mrs. Grundy. 
11. The Dramatic Outlook. 11, Fragments and Extracts. 


PLAYS by the SAME AUTHOR, already Published. 
“SAINTS AND SINNEBS,” 3s. 6d. 
“JUDAH” and “* THE CRUSADERS,” 2s. 6d. each. 


The other Plays will be issued as soon as certain stage rights have expired. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpIrToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


With Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vyo, 63. 
DAYS OF MY LIFE ON WATERS 
FRESH AND SALT, 


And other Papers. 


By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Author of “‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


RUSSIAN RAMBLES. 


By ISABEL F, HAPGOOD, 
Author of “ The Epic Songs of Russia.” 


Contents: Passports, Police, and Post-Office in Russia.—The Névsky Prorpékt. 
—My Experience with the Russian Censor.—Bargaining in Russia.—Kxperiences. 
—A Russian Summer Resort.—A Stroll in Moscow with Oount Tolstéy.—Count 
Tolstéy at Home.—A Russian Holy City.—A Journey on the Volga.—The Russian 
Qumys Cure.—Moscow Memories.—The Nizhni-Novgorod Fair and the Vol ga, 


8vo, 15s, net. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS : 


istory of National Legislation and Political Events 
4 Mistery 1774-1895. : 


By JOSEPH WEST MOORE. 


¢ This is a valuable contribution to the study of the Constitutional history of 
the United States in the form of a concise and popular account of the legislative 
and political affairs of the American people from the colonial period to the 
present time,”—Times, 


8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home end Abroad for the 
Year 1894, 


Vols, of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-93 can still be had, 18s, each. 








Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DOUBT: 


Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, Consequences, 
and Dissolution. 


By the Rev. JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., 
Vicar of Mossley Hill and Hon, Canon of Liverpool, 


Crown 8yo, 12s. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE- 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


By 8S. 8S. LAURIE, A.M., LL.D., 
Professor of the Institute and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh, 


With 169 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 15s, 
THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS OF 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


By A. R. BENNETT, 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, late General Manager in 
Scotland of the National Telephone Company and General Manager 
and Electrician of the Mutual and New Telephone Companies, 
[In a few days, 


With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-Jones, crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 

A Story of Child Life, 

By EDITH H. FOWLER, [In a few days, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Author of “‘Lady Baby,” &, 


“A most interesting story, spiritedly told, and redolent of that breezy whole- 


someness which is so delightful and characteristic of all Miss Gerard’s novels, 
whatever the theme may be,”—Shefiield Daily Telegraph, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


OR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
Picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 


——— of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW RUADY, and may be 
a 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





Cerms of Subscription, 
—_~>>—__— 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


inten Postage to any part of the United yearly. 
eee ae alla? ciara ooo vee BL 8 aeeeee Clb Sinise 07 2 
Biing postage to any of the Australasian 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


Messrs. Cassell and Company have the pleasure 
to announce the carly publication of an EN- 
TIRELY NEW EDITION of two of Mr. 
Stevenson's masterpieces, under the title of 
“THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID 
BALFOUR,” Vol. I. “ KIDNAPPED” 
(price 6s.), Vol. LI. “‘CATRIONA” (price 6s.), 
which will be of especial interest to admirers of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Shortly before his death, 
Mr. Stevenson corrected “ Kidnapped,” and the 
revised text is here used—reset in new type. 
Stxteen full-page pictures have been prepared 
by W. Hole, R.S.A., to illustrate this new edt- 
tzon of “ Catriona.” 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


Mr. Stockton’s new story, ‘THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF CAPTAIN HORN,” will be 
essued on the 25th inst., price 6s. 


CONAN DOYLE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of “ THE 
DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW,” was pub- 
lished yesterday (May 17th), price 3s. 6d. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


A new and powerful story by this well-knowr 
popular Writer ts now ready, under the title of 
“THE IMPREGNABLE CITY,” price 6s. 


CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 


C.B., F.R.S. 


Yesterday (May 17th) was published “ Major 
RENNELL, F.R.S., AND THE RISE OF 
ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY,” by Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., FR.S., President of the Royat 
Geographical Soctety, price 3s. 6d., forming the 
second volume of the Century Science Series. 


SIR HENRY ROSCOE. 


The Century Scrence Series ts edited by Sir 
Flenry Roscoe, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P., who has 
written the first volume of this Series, viz., 
“TOHN DALTON AND THE RISE OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY,” price 3s. 6d. 





lonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CRE ieee twee BO Crerrec OB Sard 7 S 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, and Melbourne. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs., 


BILLY BELLEW, the New Novel by W. E. Norris, Author of “The Rogue,” will 
b 


e ready on June Ist, in 2 vols., 10s. net; and at all Libraries. i 


CLARK RUSSELL’S New Novel THE CONVICT SHIP. 3 vols, 15s. net; and 


at all Libraries. 
“In his present fine work Mr. Russell portrays the exciting incidents leading up to and following a mutiny in a cargo of convicts. Interwoven with this plo 
runs a sweet and touching love-story, while it need scarcely be added that the maritime local colouring comes from a master-hand.”—People. Plot 


THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. HuncErrorp. 2 vols., 10s. net; and at all Libraries, 


** A pleasant and very wholesome story.”—Glasgow Herald. c 
“Light and pleasant reading......We find ourselves in company we are sorry to leave......Mrs. Hungerford excels in conversation, and a great part of her novel 


is made up of lively sparring matches with tongues.’’—Scotsman. 


THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. By Atan Sr. Avprn. 2 vols., 10s. net; and 
” artis which the story is constructed and told is undeniable.”—World. 
SARAH TYTLER’S New Novel THE MACDONALD LASS, with Portrait of 


Flora Macdonald, crown 8vo, tartan cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE’S New Novel HONOUR OF THIEVES, will be ready on 


May 23rd, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Auten Upwarp, Author of “The Queen against 


Owen.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ A brilliant work of fiction, which is also something more. This strange dramatic story compact of romantic incidents......is quite fascinating. Tartaroff is 


either a marvellous portrait or a great creation.” — World. 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining Story. By Harry Linpsay. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. By Watrer Besant, Author of “Beyond the Dreams of 


Avarice.” With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A New Edition of THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, by Watree Besant and James Rice, 


is just readv. Crown 8vo, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s. 6d. Also in “ Piccadilly Novels ”’ stvle. 


TALES OF THE CALIPH. By H.N. Cratuin, Author of “ Romances of the Old Seraglio,” 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2:. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JONES (An American Munchausen). By Haypen Carrurn. 
With 17 Full-page IJIrs'rations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. [ Shortly. 

HENRY BLACKBURN’S ACADEMY NOTES, 1895 (Twenty-first Year, 1s.), contains this 
year, as usual, a number of important copyright pictures, which will not be found in any other publication. 

NEW GALLERY NOTES, price 1s., contains a Complete Catalogue of the Pictures in 


the Exhibition, with 100 copyright Illustrations. 


THE PARIS SALON is also ready, profusely Illustrated, price 3s. 
Miss MATHILDE BLIND’S New Volume of Poems, BIRDS OF PASSAGE: Songs of the 


Orient and Occident, By ths Author of ‘‘ Dramas in Miniature,” ‘* The Ascent of Man,’’ &. Crown 8vo, linen decorated, 63. net. 
“ Tt is so good that in our judgment it places Miss Blind quite in the front rank of living lyrical poets. She has the full equipment, feeling, passion, the intense 
love of beauty, an extraordinary power of rendering ber impressions of beautiful things...... A richly endowed postic nature is here seen at its very best.”—Daily News, 


VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. By B. M. Croker, Author of “Diana 
Barrington.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Oroker’s seven little tales of native India are such very quick and easy reading that many persons will probably overlook the skill to which the result 
isdue. The authoress evidently knows both what a short story ought to be and how to make one.”—Graphic. 
MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Curistm Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 

ith Frontispiece, 33. 6d. 

46 Mr. tata ~~, a pone of style which at times recalls the writing of Stevenson—a spontaneous sympathy and a simplicity in expression which entitle 

dis work to rank among literature of the higher kind. Of these six stories, each has a distinct individuality.”—Realm, 


New Three~and~Sixpenny Novels. 
The MINOR CHORD: a Story of a|The WHITE VIRGIN. By George|A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By L.T. 



























































Prima Donna, By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. MANVILLE FENN. EADE, 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles 


Eopert CrRaDDOock. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. 
By H. N. Creruin. With 28 Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 





DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By G. A. 


HEnryY. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. 
LEPELLETIER, Translated by J. A. J. DE 
VILLIERS. 





SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris. 
The PHANTOM DEATH, &c. wy 


OuarRK RussELL, With a Frontispiece by 
Seppings Wright. 
IN the FACE of the WORLD. By 


Avan St. AuBrm. 





New Two-Shilling Books. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
*The Rebel Queen. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Red Sultan. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 
*Dark Deeds. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
Witness to the Deed.: 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and His Shadow. 





By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
A Fair Colonist. 
By BRET HARTE. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days of his Vanity. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
*Lady Verner’s Flight. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
*The Dictator. 
*Red Diamonds. 
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